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'Potes. 
A CHAPTER ON PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Christians in times past loved to think that as 
all created nature shared in man’s fall, so did she 
sympathise in his Redemption; that she hailed with 
glad welcome the nativity of the Saviour; and 


| that, after the incarnate Deity had risen and as- 
| cended on high, inspired with a mysterious joy, she 


luoked up once more, and 
“ The lonely world seem’d lifted nearer heaven.” 
As Adam of St. Victor sings : 
“ Mundi renovatio 
Nova parit gaudia 
Resurgenti Domino 


Consurgunt omnia.” 


Then the flowers “ gladlier grew,” shed a grateful 
fragrance to their risen King, and with silent as- 


| pirations whispered of love, and peace, and hope. 


I ought properly to commence with the beau- 


| tiful Legend of the Tree of Life, remembering, in 





the words of Evelyn, that — 


“Trees and woods have twice saved the whole 
world; first by the Ark, then by the Cross; making 
full amends for the evil fruit of the tree in Paradise by 
That which was borne on the Tree in Golgotha.” — 
Silva, p. 604.: York, 1776, 4to, 


And of Calderon: 


“ Arbol donde el cielo quiso 
Dar el fruto verdadero 
Contra el bocado primero, 
Flor del nuevo Paraiso.” 


The ancient botanists have handed down to us 
many an allusive name and legend, and even yet 


“ Many a sign 
Of the great Sacrifice which won us heaven, 
The woodman and the mountaineer can trace 
On rock, on herb, and flower.” 


Wood Walk and Hymn, by Mrs. Hemans. 
Thus have Holy Rood Flower, Passion 


we 


| Flower, St. Andrew's Cross,’ St. James's Cross, 


Cross of Jerusalem, Cross of Malta, Cross Flower, 


| Cross Wort, Cross Mint, Crossed Heath. 
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The legend of the Aspen-tree (Populus tremula) 
is thus beautifully told by Mrs. Hemans : 


“ Father. Hast thou heard, my boy, 
The peasant's legend of that quivering tree? 

Child. No, father: doth he say the fairies dance 
Amidst the branches? 

Father. Oh! a cause more deep, 
More solemn far the rustic doth assign 
To the strange restlessness of those wan leaves. 
The Cross, he deems, the blessed Cross, whereon 
The meek Redeemer bow’d His head to death, 
Was form’d of aspen wood: and since that hour 
Through all its race the pale tree hath sent down 
A thrilling consciousness, a secret awe 
Making them tremulous, when not a breeze 
Disturbs the airy thistle-down, or shakes 
The light lines of the shining gossamer.” 

Wood Walk and Hymn. 


Lightfoot ascribes this legend to the Highlanders 
of Scotland. Another legend runs thus : 


“ At that awful hour of the Passion, when the Sa- 

viour of the world felt deserted in His agony, when — 
* The sympathising sun his light withdrew, 

And wonder'd how the stars their dying Lord could 

view ’— 
when earth, shaken with horror, rung the passing bell 
for Deity, and universal nature groaned; then from 
the loftiest tree to the lowliest flower all felt a sudden 
thrill, and trembling, bowed their heads, all save the 
proud and obdurate aspen, which said, ‘ Why should 
we weep and tremble? we trees, and plants, and flowers 
are pure and never sinned!’ Ere it ceased to speak, 
an involuntary trembling seized its every leaf, and the 
word went forth that it should never rest, but tremble 
on until the day of judgment.” 


With regard to the Passion Flower, I need but 
refer to Mrs. Hemans’ lines in the poem above 
quoted. The legend of the Arum maculatum is 
similar to that of the Robin Redbreast : 


“ These deep inwrought marks 
The villager will tell thee (and with voice 
Lower’d in his true heart’s reverent earnestness) 
Are the flower’s portion from the atoning blood, 
On Calvary shed. Beneath the Cross it grew, 
And in the vase-like hollow of the leaf, 
A few mysterious drops transmitted thus 
Unto the groves and hills their sealing stains — 
A heritage for storm or vernal wind 
Never to waft away.”— Wood Walk and Hymn, 


The beautiful shrub, Cereis silignastrum, or 
Arbor Jude, 

“Ts thought to be that whereon Judas hanged him- 
selfe, and not upon the elder-tree as it is vulgarly 
said,” — Gerarde’s Herbal (by Jobnson): Lond. 1633, 
folio. 

Of Adam's Apple-tree, or West Indian plantain 
(Musa serapions), the same writer says : 

“Tf it (the fruit) be cut according to the length, 
oblique, transverse, or any other way whatsoever, may 




















—— 


be seen the shape and forme of a Crosse, with a man fas. 
tened thereto. Myselfe have seene the fruit and cut jt 
in pieces, which was brought me from Aleppo in pickle, 
The Crosse I might perceive as the forme of a Spred Egle 
in the root of Ferne; but the man I leave to be sought 
by those who have better eies and judgment than 
myselfe. . . . The Grecians and Christians w*® inhabit 
Syria, and the Jews also, suppose it to be that tree of 
whose fruit Adam did taste.” 


In a work by a bright star of the dre 
eighteenth century, Jones of Nayland, entitled 
Reflections on the Growth of Heathenism 
modern Christians, the following passage occurs: 


“ Botany, which in ancient times was full of the 
blessed Virgin Mary, and had many religious me. 
morials affixed to it, is now as full of the heathen 
Venus, the Mary of our modern virtuosi. Amongst 
the ancient names of plants, we found the Calceolus 
Marie, Carduus Maria, Carduus benedictus, Our Lady's 
Thistle, Our Lady’s Mantle, the Alchymilla, &c. ; but 
modern improvements have introduced the Speculum 
Veneris, Labrum Veneris, Venus’s Looking-Glass, 
Venus's Basin, Venus’s Navelwort, Venus’s Flytrap, 
and such like; and whereas the ancient botanists took 
a pleasure in honouring the memory of the Christian 
saints with the St. John’s Wort, St. Peter’s Wort, Herb 
Gerard, Herb Christopher, and many others, the 
modern ones, more affected to their own honour, bave 
dedicated several newly discovered genera of plants to 
one another, of which the Hottonia, the Sibthorpia, are 
instances, with others, so numerous and familiar to men 
of science, that they need not be specified.” 


Sir Thos. Browne, in one of his Dialogues, makes 
the Puritan Prynne say, — 


“ In our zeal we visited the gardens and apothecaries’ 
shops. So Unguentum Apostolicum was commanded to 
take a new name, and besides, to find security for its 
good behaviour for the future. Carduus benedictus, 
Angelica, St. John’s Wort, and Our Lady's Thistle, 
were summoned before a class and forthwith ordered to 
distinguish themselves by more sanctified appellations.” 
— Quoted in Southey’s Colloquies, i. p. 373., and in 
Teale’s Life of William Jones, p. 367. 

“ Ah! what ravages Botany has made in the poetry 
of flowers! Truly there was exquisite beauty in many 
of our old-fashioned country appellations. How many 
a tale of rustic love yet lives in some of their names! 
Who can doubt whence arose such* as Sweet William, 
Mary-gold, Herb Robert, None-so-pretty, Goldilocks, ot 
Timothy-grass? And by the very name were village 
maidens warned against Love-in-idleness and London 
Pride ; and long delicious walks in the deep summer 








* As I have quoted this pretty passage of Warden 
Neale’s, I must correct a little error he has fallen into, 
Some of the plants here mentioned are holy or conse 
crated: the Dianthus barbatus is sacred to St. William 
of York, June 8; the Geranium, or Cranesbill, to St 
Robert the Benedictine; the Phleum pratense to St 
Timothy, January 24; and the Anthyllis vulneraria, & 
May flower, was anciently called “Our Ladie’s 
Fingers,” 
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twilights, and lingerings before the old grey cottage, 
and partings at the wicket —they all live in one little 
lant, Kiss-me-at-the-garden-gate! Some extravagant 
lover, I suppose, invented the name of Ladies’ Finger. 
The Forget-me-not is so called in every C hristian tongue. 
In village botany, too, lingers many a quaint and lovely 
superstition ; look, for example, at the Foxr-glove, that 
is, Folks’-glove or Fairies’-glove. What needed the vil- 
lager to lament his poverty, when his meadows gave 
him Money-wort, and Shepherd’s-purse flowered in the 
waysides ? Why needed he to envy the skill of the 
physician, when for his sight he had Eye-bright, for his 
hurts he had Wound-wort, for ointment Ploughman's- 
spikenard, for sprains Chafe-weed, against infection Pes- 
tilent-wort, in the burning summer Fever-few, in the 
unhealthy autumn Spleenwort ; if hurt by poison Adder- 
wort, for condiments Poor-man’s-pepper, finally, against 
all possible accidents All-heal? Merrily might _the 
traveller wend on his way when there was the little 
Speedwell to cheer him, Waybread to support him, Gold- 

pleasure to enrich him, Travellers’-joy to welcome 
him; when, though Dent-de-lion and Wolf’s-claw might 


meet his eye, he would find no further trace of those | 


| 





evil beasts. Animals, too, have left their names; so | 


we have Snake-weed, and from its sweetness Ox-lips or 
Cows’-lips; and how pretty are the names Day’s-eye 
and Night-shade! Sage men, too, have given such 
titles as Honesty and Thrift, and Heart’s-ease, and 
Loose-strife; and even in this cold age we have St. 
John’s Wort, St. Peter's Wort, St. Barnaby’s Thistle, ay, 
and best of all, Everlasting / 

“ Palaophilus,— Yes, our boasted wisdom has fallen 
very short here in the unpronounceable and hideous 
names which we fasten on our delicate plants,” — 
Hierologus, p. 171.: Lond, 1846, 


Another instance of what Jones of Nayland re- 
marks, is afforded by the Capillus Veneris*, which 





* “Aliud Adianto miraculum: ezstate viret, bruma 
non marescit : aquas respuit, perfusam mersumve sicco 
simile est: tanta dissociatio deprehenditur: unde et no- 
men a Grecis: alioqui frutici topiario. Quidam Callitri- 
chon vocant, alii Polytrichon utrumque ab effectu. 
Tinguit enim capillum: et ad hoc decoquitur in vino 
cum semine apii, adjecto oleo copiose, ut crispum den- 


sumque faciat: defluere autem prohibet.” — Pliny, 


lib, xxii. ¢. 30. 

“This Maiden-hair (the chief of the five capillary 
herbs mentioned in the Dispensatory) is brought to us 
from the southern parts of France, though it is said to 
grow plentifully in the county of Cornwall. This, 
being the true Capillus Veneris, is what ought to be 
used in making the syrup of Maiden-hair, and every- 
where else when the rue is prescribed. But for want 
of it, it not being to be had in any quantity, we gene- 
tally use the Trichomanes.”— Miller's Herbal, p. 14. : 
London, 1722, 8vo. 

Mr. Newman mentions St. Ives and Carclew among 
the Cornish habitats of this fern. 

Gerarde’s derivation of Polypody is taken from Pliny. 
Miller says, “The root is slender, and full of small 
knots, which appear like the feet of an insect, whence it 
takes the name of Polypodium.” 





(as well as the Asplenium trichomanes) was an- 
ciently called “Our Ladye’s Haire,” and by the 
French to the present day, Cheveur de Noétre 
Dame. The Asplenium trichomanes is also styled 
“ St. Martina’s Fern.” 

Mr. Newman expresses his doubts as to the 
woodcut given in Gerarde’s Herbal for the True 
Maiden-hair Fern, but seems not to have re- 
marked that Gerarde and Johnson describe an 
entirely different plant, being ignorant of the true 
Adiantum : 


“ Chap. 473. Of true Maiden-haire . . . . Venus- 
haire, or Maiden-haire, is a low herb growing an hand 
high, smooth, of a darke crimson colour, and glittering 
withall,” &c. “It is called Adianton, because the 
leafe, as Theophrastus saith, is never wet, for it casteth 
off water that falleth thereon, or being drowned or co- 
vered in water, it remaineth still as if it were dry, as 
Pliny likewise writeth : and is termed Callitricon and 
Polytricon, of the effect it hath in dying haire and 
maketh it to grow thicke.” 

But for this I should have supposed the epithets 
“ Beautiful-haired ” and “ Many-haired” to have 
been given from the appearance of this lovely 
fern. In the same way one would suppose that 
the fern Polypody was so styled from the numerous 
roots, or segments of the fronds ; but Gerarde tells 
us : 

“ The Grecians call it MoAvmobioy, of the holes of the 

Jishes Polypi appearing in the roots.” 
In my next note I shall probably give a list of the 
ecclesiastical names of plants, with the botanical 
appellations, and a selection of the rustic pet 
names, if I may so call them. 

I shall but add a Query at present. A little 
work called The Catholic Florist, edited by the 


| Rev. F. Oakley, appeared last year. In the 


preface the editor speaks of “ its excellent prede- 
cessors in the same line of authorship :” will some 
kind correspondent favour me with a list, which 
would be much more satisfactory than this bare 
mention of the fact? The chief value of the book 
lies in the copious quotations given from two 
works, the titles of which are not in a single in- 
stance given at full length: the Anthologia Bo- 
realis et Australis, and the Florilegium Sanct. Asp. 
I should be very glad to know something about 
this Anthology and the Aspirations, and if possible 
procure copies of them ; and would express a hope 
that if this work reach a second edition, references 
may be ae to the numerous quotations re- 
quiring them. E1rRIoNNACH. 


WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM AND SIR WILLIAM 
WALWORTH, 


The emp Se document, as suggestive of 
more than a single Note, may be not without in- 
terest to the readers of “ N. & Q.”:— 
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Sir John de Cobeham obtained letters-patent, 
10th February, 4 Richard IL. (1380-1), “quod 
ipse mansum manerii sui de Cowlyng in Comitatu 
Kancie muro de petra et calce fortificare firmare 
et kernellare, &c., possit.”. I have numerous re- 
ceipts from masons, carpenters, plumbers, &c., for 
work done at Cowling Castle for Sir John de 
Cobeham, ranging from 1574 to 1385. Although 
the following charter bears date a few years earlier 
than the letters-patent, does it not suggest that the 
debt to William of Wykeham was contracted by 
Sir John de Cobeham, for plans and architectural 
designs for his proposed works at Cowling, and 
furnish a not improbable guess that we may add 
Cowling to the other works of this great bishop? 
Queenborough Castle, situated at no great distance 
from Cowling, was certainly the work of Wyke- 
ham. 
worked out by abler hands than mine. 

Walworth, it appears, was the bishop's agent. 
I am not aware whether any other instance of his 
signet is known. It is rather less than half an inch 
in diameter—apparently a signet ring—the device 
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| 


At all events, here is a hint that may be | 


beautifully cut; acock crowing, with the legend, | 


“ Ter gallus cantat ” (cantet ?). 
St. Peter was, I believe, the patron saint of the 


Fishmongers’ Company, of which Walworth was a | 
. . | distinct aisles and chapels were 
member ; hence, perhaps, he was induced to adopt | 


this device; but some of your correspondents, 
better acquainted with Walworth’s history, may 
supply a more satisfactory suggestion. 

“Sachent touz gents moi Willm Walworth scite- 
sein & marchaund de Loundreés auoir resseu en le 
noi de hono’able Piere en dieux Euesq. de Wyn- 
cestre, de mons. John de Cobeham Chir. dil Counte 
de Kent, Cent mares desterling en ptie de paiement 
de deux Cent marcs en les quex la’untdit: mons. 
John est obliges a hono’able Piere en dieux Euesq. 
de Wyncest’ susdite, come une I're obligat’ oue les 
diffesaunces sur icelle, fet plus pleyn mensioi. 
Des qeux Cent mares, en ptie de paiement, come 
a’unt est dit me reconusse estre paietz et moi aunt 
dit Willm come ato’ne la’untdit hono’able Piere 
Euesq. susdite me conuz p icestis p’sentes de ac- 
quiter la’untdit mons. John dil paiement de les Cent 
m'res susditz. En tesmoign’ de qele chose a ceste 


mon seal. 

“ Don’ a Loundres, le sezime io’ de moys de 
Julii, Lan du regne le Roy Edward tierce puis 
conq’ quarante oytisme.” Lampert B. Larxina. 





PLAGIARISM. 


Some remarks on this topic have already ap- 
peared in “N. & Q.,” and I shall be glad of the 


opinion of more experienced authors than myself 


on the following case. 
About three months ago I received a note from 





the Rev. C. Badham of Sudbury, Suffolk, 


whe 
stated that he had read my Notices of Sepulchre 


Monuments and Churchyard Manual with much 
pleasure, and had mentioned the former in his 
(forthcoming) book on All Saints’ Church, Syd. 
bury, to which he then invited me to subscribe, 
Consequently I became a subscriber, and last 
Saturday received a copy of his work, accom. 
panied by a circular, calling on the generosity of 
the subscribers to increase their subscriptions, ] 
make no comment on this always unsatisfactory 
procedure, but pass on to the subject of my in- 
quiry. On looking over Mr. Badham’s work, | 
found at pages 44. 59—62., long extracts from my 
book on sepulchral monuments appearing as his 
own writing, without the slightest acknowledg. 
ment of the source from which he had derived his 
information and observations. Occasionally slight 
changes have been made; but I ask whether, jn 
such as the following instances, I am not justified 
in complaining of plagiarism ? 





Kevke’s Sepulchral Monuments. 
“ Additional space was soon 
required as interments multi- 


| plied, or persons of rank desired 


separate burial-places for their 
family. To meet such cases, 


added to churches, and exclu- 
sively devoted to this purpose, 
and were oftentimes endowed 
with an annual stipend in per- 
petuity, or for a limited period, 
to ensure the daily services of a 
priest, to chant requiems for 
the souls of those buried there- 
in,” — Page 4. 


“This destruction of sepul- 
chral monuments, which was 
neither in accordance with the 
principles of the Reformation, 
nor sanctioned by its leading 
promoters, was effectually ar- 
rested in the second year of 
Elizabeth's reign, by a proclam. 
ation commanding the severe 
punishment of such offences. 
(Weever gives a transcript of 
the proclamation.) During the 
Puritanical ascendancy at the 
Rebellion, the havoc among se- 
pulchral monuments was more 
extensive, and sanctioned, or at 
least not restrained, by the au- 
thorities of the time.” — Pages 


- “ge! ay ol - | 41, 42 
lre aeq’tance moi a’untdit Willm Walworth ay mys . 
| Instances of passages which have 


Bapuam's History of All Saints, 


“ As interments and monv- 
ments multiplied, and became 
inconvenient from the space 
they occupied, additional room 
was soon required. To meet 
such cases, distinct aisles and 
chapels were added to churches, 
and exclusively devoted to this 
purpose ; oftentimes, as we have 
had occasion to notice, with an 
additional stipend in perpetuity, 
or for a limited period, to ensure 
the services of a priest, to chant 
requiems for the souls of those 
buried therein,”’ — Page 4. 


“This destruction of sepul- 
chral monuments, unsanctioned 
as it was by the leading pro 
moters of the Keformation, was 
effectually arrested in the second 
year of Queen Elizabeth, bys 
proclamation commanding the 
severe punishment of such of 
fences. Weever gives a tran 
script of the proclamation. Du- 
ring the ascendancy of the Puri- 
tans at the Rebellion, the havoc 
was extensive, and unrestrained 
by the authorities of the time.” 
— Page 6. 


been copied 





without the slightest variation might be adduced; 
but suflicient has been shown to prove that an act 
of plagiarism has been committed. Mr. Badham 
gives me credit, indeed, for two short sentences 
which occur in pages 61. and 62.; but he simply 
mentions my name, without reference to the book 
from which he quotes; and though the passages 
before and after these two sentences are from my 
pen, they appear as the copyist’s own. He has 
also adopted my quotations from Keble, Scott, 
Petit, Mrs. Tindal, Weever, Roger’s Ecclesiastical 
Laws, and Prideaux. That he has copied my 
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quotation from Weever, although he refers to the 
original, is evident, by the quotation beginning 
and ending precisely as mine, and containing the 
same mistakes, in copying Weever's obsolete 
spelling. 

I have two cogent reasons for bringing’ this 
subject before the ‘readers of “N. & Q.” 

In the first place, it appears exceedingly desir- 
able to cultivate a more generous spirit among 
those who are engaged in the same field of litera- 
ture. Nothing, in my opinion, is lost in the long 
run by a candid and generous reference, not only 
to the author’s name, but to his specific work, 
from which the writer is quoting or deriving valu- 
able assistance ; and, if extracts from documents 
or other authors are copied second-hand, reference 
to the originals should be given as cited in such a 
work. 

In the next place, I wish to inquire whether 
there is any means of restraining plagiarism, be- 
yond the mere censure of reviewers, who fre- 
quently fail to detect the offender. 

W. Hastines Keke. 





THE SISTER OF GEORGE III. 


Adopting the suggestion of J. Mp., as to “ waifs 
and strays’ which are occasionally found in the 
sea of newsp paper print (Vol. vi., p. 385. ), I send 
you the following interesting cutting from The 
Times of January 27, 1852, which - ‘think ough 
to be transferred to the pages of “ N. & Q.” 


“ The Sister of George I1IT.— The an init of 
Copenhagen of the 17th instant gives an interesting 
document, hitherto unpublished, the original of which is 
in the secret archives of the State of Copenhagen. It 
is the letter which Queen Caroline Matilda, wife of 
Christian VII., King of Denmark, wrote during her 
exile, and on the day of her death, to her brother, 
George III. of England. The letter is as follows : 

“¢ Sire, —In the solemn hour of death I address my- 
self to you, my royal brother, in order to manifest to 
you my feelings of gratitude for the kindness you have 
shown me during my life, and particularly during my 
long misfortunes. I die willingly, for there is nothing 
to bind me to this world— neither my youth (she was 
then in her twenty-third year) nor the enjoyments 
which might sooner or later be my portion, Besides, 


| 


that He will, after my death, convince the world that 
I have never merited any of the terrible accusations by 
which my cowardly enemies have sought to blacken 
my character, tarnish my reputation, and trample under 
foot my royal dignity. Sire, believe your dying sister, 
a queen, and, what is still more, a Christian, who with 
fear and horror would turn her eyes towards the next 
world if her last confession were a falsehood. Be as- 
sured I die with pleasure, for the wretched regard death 
as a blessing. But what is more painful to me even 


| than the agonies of death, is that none of the persons 


| executioner, 


| unfortunate sister. 


can life have any charms for a woman who is removed | 


from all those whom she loves and cherishes — her 
husband, her children, her brothers and sisters ? 


I, | 


who am a queen, and the issue of a royal race, I have 


led the most wretched life, and I furnish to the world 
a fresh example that a crown and a sceptre cannot pro- 
tect those who wear them from the greatest misfortunes, 
T declare that I am innocent, and this declaration I 
write with a trembling hand, bathed with the cold 
Sweat of death. I am innocent. The God whom I 
invoke, who created me, and who will soon judge me, 
is a witness of my innocence. I humbly implore Him 





whom I love are near my death-bed to give me a last 
adieu, to console me by a look of compassion, and to 
close my eyes. Nevertheless, I am not alone. God, 
the only witness of my innocence, sees me at this mo- 
ment, when, lying on my solitary couch, I am a prey 
to the most excruciating agonies. My guardian angel 
watches over me: he will soon conduct me where I 
may in quiet pray for my well-beloved, and even for my 
Adieu, my royal brother; may Heaven 
load you with its blessings, as well as my husband, my 
children, England, Denmark, and the whole world! I 
supplicate you to allow my body to be laid in the tomb 
of my ancestors; and now receive the last adieu of your 
Canons Matitpa. 
“* Celle (Hanover), May 19, 1775.’” 


Pur S. Kine 





CAMPBELL'S IMITATIONS. 


The adoption, whether unconscious or inten- 

tional, of other men’s thoughts and modes of ex- 
LJ 

pression, continues to receive much varied illus- 
tration in the pages of “ N. & Q.” Instances of 
it, under the heads of “ plagiarisms,” “ parallel 
assages,” “ borrowed thoughts,” “ poetical coin- 
ee ee ee 
cidences,” “ similarities,” “imitations,” &c., have 
been adduced and commented upon by your cor- 
respondents. ‘The following are a few samples 
from the poet Campbell, which I do not remember 
to have seen noticed elsewhere. 


The first is a line in the Pleasures of Hope: 

«“ And Freedom shriek’d as Kosciusco fell.” 
which has been taken from the following passage 
in one of Coleridge’s sonnets : 

“ O what a loud and fearful shrick was there ! 
Ah me! they view'd beneath an hireling’s sword 
Fallen Koskiusco.” 
The next occurs in the opening stanzas of tle 
same poem : 
« Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 
Whose sun-bright summit mingles with the sky ? 


* Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue.” 


Garth has the same idea in the following couplet : 
g P 


“ At distance prospects please us, but when near 
We find but desert rocks and fleeting air” 
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And there is a line in Collins's Ode tothe Passions, 
which ascribes to sound the effect attributed by 
Campbell to sight : 

“ Pale Melancholy sat apart, 

And from her wild sequester’d seat, 
In notes by distance made more sweet, 
Pour'd thro’ the mellow horn her pensive soul.” 


The passage in Campbell, however, appears to me 
to have been appropriated from these lines in 
Otway’s Venice Preserved : 


“ Ambition is at distance 
A goodly prospect, tempting to the view ; 
The height delights us, and the mountain top 
Looks beautiful, because "tis nigh to Heav'n.” 


Another example is the famous line in Lochiel's 
Warning : 
“ And coming events cast their shadows before.” 


The origin of this will be found in Leibnitz’s re- 
mark, “ Le présent est gros de l'avenir,” and in 
the comments made thereon by Isaac D'Israeli; 
the latter, referring to Leibnitz’s words, says, 
“The multitude live only among the shadows of 
things in the appearances of the present ;” and in 
another passage he couples the word “ shadow” 
with the word “precursor” in such a manner as 
to express, in the clearest language, the whole 
thought in Campbell's line. These are his words: 

“ This volume of Reynolds seems to have been the 
shadow and precursor of one of the most substantial 
of literary monsters, the Histriomastix, or Player’s 
Scourge, of Prynne in 1663.” 


An instance of the same thought occurs in 
Chapman’s tragedy of Bussy d’ Ambois, his Re- 
venge : 

“ These true shadows of the Guise and Cardinal, 
Fore-running thus their bodies, may approve, 
That all things to be done, as here we live, 

Are done before all time in th’ other life.” 


A fourth imitation by Campbell is a passage in 
Gertrude of Wyoming, where he describes the 
white child led to the house of Albert, by an 
Indian of swarthy lineament, as 
“Led by his dusky guide, like morning brought by 

night.” 


Mr. Hazlitt says this is an admirable simile; and 
Mr. Jeffrey deems it somewhat fantastical. But 
whether it be admirable or fantastical, or neither, 
certain it is that, in so far as Campbell is con- 
cerned, it is not original. Two hundred years 
ago Cowley, in his Hymn to Light, compared 
darkness to an old negro, and light, its offspring, 
to a fair child. He is addressing the light : 

« First-born of chaos, who so fair didst come 


From the old negro’s darksome womb, 
Which, when it saw the lovely child, 








The melancholy mass put on kind looks and smil'd.” 





Thomas Yalden, too, has borrowed this from 
Cowley : 
“ Parent of day, whose beauteous beams of light 
Spring from the darksome womb of night, 
And ‘midst their native horrors show, 
Like gems adorning of the negro’s brow.” 


To these instances may be added the line in The 
Soldier’s Dream : 

“ And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky,” 
which has been adopted from Lee’s Theodisius; 

“ The stars, heav'n sentry, wink and seem to die.” 
Mr. R. Montgomery has the same image in his 
Omnipresence of the Deity : 

“ Ye quenchless stars, so eloquently bright, 
Untroubled sentries of the shadowy night.” 
And I have met with it in one of Abbé De Ls 
Mennais’ works; but having no access to them 
here, I am unable to quote the exact words. 
Henry H, Brzey. 
St. Lucia. 





THE ORIGINAL REAPING 


It may interest your readers, and be worth re- 
cording, that the original reaping machine is the in- 
vention of a Scotch clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Bell, of 
Carmylie, Forfarshire, and that it has been worked 
by his brother, Mr. G. Bell, on his farm of Inch- 
michael, Perthshire, for more than twenty years. 

On the 4th September, 1852, pursuant to s 
challenge given by Hugh Watson, Esq., and Mr. 
G. Bell, a trial of reaping machines took place at 
Keillor Farm, Forfarshire, when Hussey’s Ame- 
rican machine, and a similar machine, with some 
important improvements, exhibited by Lord Kin- 
naird, competed with that invented by the Rev. 
Mr. Bell, and the decision of the judges at the 
trial was unanimously given in favour of the ori- 
ginal Scotch machine. It did one-third more 
work than the others, its machinery was considered 
more effective, and less liable to damage ; it could 
be managed by a single man, and was propelled 
before the horses, who could thrust it into the 
heaviest crop of grain, and at once open a lane six 
feet wide. tt also disposed the corn conveniently 
for the shears to cut it, and laid the corn, when 
cut, so as to be easily gathered into sheaf. Mr. 
Love, as the agent of Mr. Crosskill, superintended 
the working of Hussey’s machine, and Mr. M‘Cor- 
mack, from America, is said to have witnessed the 
trial, but the machine which bears his name did 
not compete. 

Mr. Bell’s original discovery will, no doubt, be 
duly estimated by the agricultural community. 
The fact of its dating so much earlier than the 
American inventions, seems to me to be a point 
in harmony with other valuable memoranda in 
“5. &@” Arrep GatTTY. 


MACHINE. 
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Minor Astes. 


Greek Inscription on a Brass.— At St. Mary’s, 
Dover, is a brass plate (preserved in the vestry), 
on which is engraved the following inscription. 
The Greek language is so rarely met with on 
brasses, that this example appears to me worthy | 
of being noted in your pages. Its date is, I should 
think, circa 1600 : 

“BPOTOIS AFASI KAT@ANEIN O€ IAETAI 

H ZHN AATTQC H @ANEIN ETAAIMON2C 

KAAON TO ONHSKEIN OIC TBPIN TO ZHN OEPEI 

KPEISSON TO MH ZHN ESTIN H ZHN A@AINC 

TO TAP @ANEIN OTK AIZXPON AAA AIZPQNC 

@ANEIN.” 


The last word in the third line should probably be 
éepe, and the last but one in the fifth line awxpwe : 
but the above is a literal copy of the inscription. 





W. Sparrow Simpson, B.A. 


Pear-tree.— Allow me to trouble you with the 
following Note of a curious pear-tree, the parti- | 
culars of which I gathered a short time since from 
the daughter of the cottager in whose garden it 

WS. 

It is known in the village (Ilmington, on the 
borders of Gloucester and Warwickshire) as the 
“two-crop pear-tree.” The first crop is ripe in 
August, the second between Michaelmas and 
Christmas ; the first grows on the old wood, the | 
second on the new wood. The second is in bloom 
when the first are “ getting on,” about half ripe. 

The wood bearing the second crop this year will 
bear the first crop next year. 

A sucker will bear the same as the old tree. 

She told me that many persons went to see the 
tree, and some took grafts, but she did not know | 
whether the grafts have grown, nor what fruit 
they have borne. 

The pear is of small size. 

The existence of the tree was confirmed by 
another party. F. B. Retron. 


St. Luke. — If the subjoined Latin verses have 
never appeared in print, as I suspect, they may be 
worthy of a place in “N. & Q.” The author was | 
the Rev. Richard Lyne, one of Eton’s most po- 
etical sons, who became a Fellow of the College in 
1752, and was living in 1764. 

“ Luca Evangelii et medicine munera pandit, 

Artibus hine, illinc religione potens, 
Utilis ille labor per quem vixere tot xgri, 
Utilior per quem tot didicere mori.” 


BRAYBROOKE. 


Curious Epigram.—A miser named Sunday, 
who was resident somewhere or other in Scotland, | 
being weary of his life, made a will, in which he 
left 100/. for the best epigram to be written on his | 


death, and afterwards hanged himself. An honest | 


| places correctly near Rutupia. 
! 


| stone. 


cobbler, who was given to frequenting a beer- 
house, and had spent his last penny thereat, heard 
of this bequest, and bethought himself that he 
might raise a fund wherewith to furnish himself 
with further copious draughts if he only were suc- 
cessful. 

The adjudicators decided that his epigram was 
the best. It was as follows (I quote from 
memory) : 

« Blessed be the sabbath, 
And cursed be world’s pelf, 
Monday maun begin the week, 
For Sunday's hang'd hisself.” 
Can any of your readers tell me where this miser 
was buried, and what was the cobbler’s name ? 
Wa. M. W. 
Netherbury. 


Folkstone.— The etymology of this name has 
found employment for many of our ancient arche- 
ologists. 

Somner, and Stillingfleet after him, confounded 
the place with Ad Lapidem tituli, which Camden 
Baxter, in his 
valuable work the Glossarium, thinks it to be the 
Lapis Lemurum, or Larium, placed usually at the 
Compita of the ancients. The Lemures are there- 
fore identical with the folk, folces, of the Saxons, 


| a term even now commonly applied to the fairy 


world ; and the Lapis Lemurum will be the folk’s 
In confirmation of this, it may be observed 
that the forglove, so common in our hedges, is 
properly folksglove; the name by which it was 
formerly distinguished in Welsh being identical 
with this supposed meaning —menig eidff uylpon, 
now corrupted into ehhyllion, the common term 
still used. From eilff we have our elf. Eilff 
uylhon answers to nocturni demones. Folkes in 
Saxon is minuta plebs, and perhaps manes. ole is 
also a diminutive of fol or pullus, Grect wédos. 
From fol, which Johnson calls Icelandic or Gothic, 


| we have our fool, a word that had a much wider 
| meaning than the modern acceptation of the word. 


E. I. B. 
Ruthin. 


John Doe.—In the State of Mississippi the 
action of ejectment is according to the old 


| English form, in which this personage is made 


plaintiff. ‘Two or three years ago a sheriff in that 
State, after making a legal return to the writ, 
added, “I think it right for me to mention that 


| there is no such person as John Doe in the 
| state.” 


Unepa. 
Philadelphia. 


The Erse a spoken Language in America.— In 
the year 1766, Mr. Matthew Clarkson (afterwards 
mayor of Philadelphia) visited the Mississippi 
river, to trade with the Indians. From a MS. 
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journal of his tour the following extract is taken. 
He was then at Fort Pitt (now Pittsburg): 


“Sunday, August 24.—Went and heard Mr. Mac- 
Cleggan preach to the soldiers in Erse, but little edified. 
He preaches alternately, one Sunday in that language 
and the next in English.” 

Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


Remarkable Warlike Invention by a Scotch Shoe- 
maker. —In. the Caledonian Mercury of 1764, 
there is mention made of a Scotch shoemaker who 
had invented a machine, which would have knocked 
Perkins, Cochrane, and Warner all to pieces in 
less than no time. ‘ By this machine six persons 
could do as much as a whole regiment. It would 
discharge 44,000 balls in two minutes. In case of 
being overwhelmed by a large force, it could be 
driven into pieces in a moment, rendering it use- 
less to the enemy ; and again, on being recovered, 
restored to efficient use in a minute and a half. 
To resist a charge, by simply turning a spring, the 
six men could present a whole “ harvest of bayo- 
nets” against the advancing host. Perhaps some 
of your correspondents may be able to give some 
account of this formidable invention and its in- 
ventor. INVERNESS. 


The Duke a Wesley. — It is often said that the 
Duke of Wellington had in him no Wesley blood. 
This is a mistake, as the following pedigree will 
make appear : — 

Sir William Wellesley, or Wesley, 1500. 


| 
Aleson Wesley = John Cusack. 


| 
Sir Thomas Cusack, L. C. of Ireland. 





_ Catherine = Sir Henry Colley, 1550. 
Sir Henry. 

I 
Sir Henry. 


Dudley, 1665. 


Henry. 


Richard Colley (or Wellesley), 1st Lord Mornington. 


Garret. 


a 


Arruvur, Dexe or Weutncroy, ob. 1852. 
Epmunp Heprte. 
Blackheddon House, Northumberland. 





Queries. 
HAS A BISHOP EVER APPOINTED HIMSELF ? 


At the late election of a bishop of St. Andrews, the 
clergy, who by the canons of the Scotch Episcopal 
Church are the electors, nominated two gentlemen, 


| Dr. Eden, the bishop of Moray, and the Rey. Mr, 


Wordsworth. 

Eight votes were recorded for each candidate; 
and Mr. Wordsworth then voted for himself, andj 
was elected bishop by a majority of one, viz. his 
own vote. 

The election was quashed some days afterwards 
by a technical error in the return to the primus, 
A new election, under a fresh writ, will take place 
very soon; and it is believed that the result will 
be the same, that Mr. Wordsworth will be returned 
by his own vote. 

The circumstances of the election have caused 
a considerable division of opinion among all sects 
in this country ; and I wish to know if any of your 
readers can furnish me with any similar case in 
the history of the Christian Church? I presume 
that few instances can be found in the canons of 
any particular Church (except the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in Ireland), investing the clergy of a 
diocese with the direct power of nomination; but, 
allowing for this, can an example be given of any 
bishop directly appointing himself to his office? 

Sr. Anprews. 





CHANGED NAMES OF LONDON LOCALITIES. 


A few years ago the authorities began altering 
the names of such places in London as had either 
become notorious for the bad character of their 
inhabitants, or, from so many streets and courts 
bearing the same name, were with difficulty distin- 
guished from each other. In the former case the 
change has, in most instances, failed of its object; 
the sow that had been washed has returned to her 
wallowing in the mire. But many interesting names 
have been changed without any good reason as- 
signed, names that, like Ratcliff Highway, recalled 
some early period in London's development, or, 
like Grub Street, were identified with her literary 
history. Now, my Query is, whether there exists 
any authentic record of these alterations? It 
would be of great importance to any future an- 
tiquary or biographer, who, without some such 
guide, would have.much difficulty in tracing the 
residences of those eminent persons who made 
ancient London their dwelling-place. J AYDEE. 





Hlinor Queries. 





Bells and Storms.— During the last two days 3 
brisk gale has been blowing from the north-east ; 
and while it continued, two vessels were unfor- 
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tunately lost at the mouth of the harbour, with 
most of their crews. While the storm was at its 
height, the Roman Catholic bishop ordered all the 
church bells to be rung for an hour; which was 
accordingly done, that the wind might cease, and 
the sea be calmed. 
remark. 


This custom of ringing bells while storms are | 


raging prevails not _only in Malta, but also in 
Sicily and Sardinia, in Tuscany, and France. It 
was only a short time since I read an account in 
Galignani, which stated, that during a thunder- 
storm the bells of a church in a French village 
were struck by lightning, and the persons killed 
who were ringing them. 

May I ask when this custom of ringing bells in 


storms originated ; whether it is known in Pro- 
testant countries; and if the service of ringing | 


them is not attended with danger ? W.wW. 


Malta, Oct. 22, 1852. 


Charity, Seraph of Earth.—Who is the author 
of the following lines, and where are they to be 
found ? 


« Seraph of earth ! lov'd Charity appears, 
And drops on human griefs celestial tears ; 
0, come! thine eyes of dewy light unfold, 
And wave thy tresses of ethereal gold ! 
Mark the warm blush upon her forehead sent, 
Her hand outstretch’d, her listening head just 
bent ! 
Hung round her knees a graceful group is seen ; 
She comes, and famine’s blasted heath looks green !” 
E. 
Pontefract. 


Generals. — Who was the greatest general, and | 


why, and wherefore? The Duke of Wellington 
gave the palm to Hannibal. It is a remarkable 
circumstance in the career of the Hero of Water- 
loo, that his sword was never drawn except in a 
defensive warfare. C. T 


Black Sheep. — How can the occasional appear- 
ance of a black sheep be accounted for ; and what 
isthe average number? Are there flocks of this 
complexion in existence ? Have some of the an- 
cestors of our breed been black; and does the 
“nigger” blood now and then show itself? C. T. 


Lease for Ninety-nine Years. —What is the 
reason of granting a lease for ninety-nine years 
instead of one hundred years; and when did the 
custom arise of granting this singular term of 
years? Itis clear it could not be to avoid grant- 
ing a fee, for all the old leases I have seen are to 
the lessee and his assigns. F. J. G. 


Rubrical Query. — I should be obliged if any of 
your clerical correspondents can tell me the mean- 
ing in the Rubrics before the offertory of the words 
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| “if occasion be, shall notice be given of the Com- 
| munion.” Do they mean the same thing as those 
| in another Rubric, “when the minister giveth 
| warning for the celebration of the holy Com- 
| munion;” so that the two forms of words are 
interchangeable, and the minister may use which 
| form he pleases, when he gives notice of the in- 
tended celebration to the people ? QuzsToR. 


The Willow Pattern.— What is the legend illus- 
trated by the willow pattern ; and what the date 
of its first use ? A. A. D. 


Deodorising Peat.— Has the deodorising peat 
proved a failure? If not, how, and at what price, 
can it be procured ? A. A. D. 


Queries on Language.— 1. When was the pro- 
noun is introduced into use? It does not exist 
in the English Bible. I have a note of it in a 
book printed 1647, and in the reprint of one dated 
1628. 

2. When was itself written as it nowis? In 
and after 1622, it was written it self, as two words. 

3. What is the derivation of the word bad? In 
Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, it is referred to the 
Dutch guaad, which does not seem probable. 

4. Is quaad the derivation of the vulgar English 
word “quad,” i.e. prison? If not, what is ? 

B. H. Cowper. 


*Apviov, §-c. — What is the probable reason why 
our Blessed Saviour is uniformly called in the 
Apocalypse, and that twenty-eight times, dpvior ; 
and in the Gospel of St. John, i. 29. and 36., and 


elsewhere, d&uvos Tov Ocou ? G. Ze 


Durham. 


|  Ricardo’s “ Theory of Rent,” was Sir Edw. West 
the Author ?—In a note on p. 173. of De Quin- 
| cey'’s Logic of Political Economy, he asserts, that 
Sir Edward West was the original discoverer of 
Ricardo’s Theory of Rent. In The Bee of De- 
cember 28th, 1791, vol. vi. p. 293., a small period- 
ical published by Dr. Anderson, at Edinburgh or 
Glasgow, the same theory is to be found. I will 
be obliged to any of your correspondents if they 
will inform me: 
1. Who was Sir Edward West? 
2. In what work of his may that theory be 
found ? 
3. Who is the original discoverer of it ? 
4. Who is the author of the paper in The Bee ? 
J.F. J. 
Philadelphia, U. S. 


“ Between the saddle and the ground.” — 

“ Between the saddle and the ground, 

Mercy he sought and mercy found.” 
Can you inform me who was the author of this 
couplet, and to what it refers? © Cxsricus (D.) 
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Executions in Henry VIITI.’s Reign, §&c. — Har- 
rison, in his Description of Great Britain, printed 
in 1577, has the following passage in book in. ch. ii. 
It is quoted in Hume’s England, temp. of Eliza- 
beth. In a note, (sm) p. 471., edit. of 1789, &c., 
the author enlarges upon it : 

“In the reign of Henry VIII. there were hanged 
seventy-two thousand thieves and rogues (besides other 
malefactors); this makes about two thousand a year. 
But in Q. Elizabeth's time, the same author says, 
there were only between three and four hundred a year 
hanged for theft and robbery.” 

Query: Does there exist, and if so where, any 
particular account of the trials and last dying 
speeches, confessions, and behaviour of the afore- 
said “ thieves and rogues?” H. 'T. Extacomse. 

Clyst St. George. 

William Brand.— What is known of personal 


or family history of William Brand, who was “mer- 
chant and citizen of London” in 1591? L.L.D. 


Temple. 


Sermons against Inoculation. —In that useful 
book, Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, under the 


article Inocutation, it is stated that the practice | 


was preached against by many of the bishops and 
other clergy from the year 1721 (when permission 
was given to Lady Mary Wortley Montague by 
act of parliament to have it tried on seven con- 
demned criminals) until 1760. I shall be glad to 
be informed of any sermons (together with the 
names of the authors) on the subject. 
Withyham. 


The Gosling Family.—I am often amused, and 
frequently instructed, by your excellent publica- 
tion, more especially when surnames are traced to 
antiquity, and also when their derivation is mi- 
nutely examined. 

In Tytler’s Elements of General History (Scott, 
Webster, and Co.), 1839, under “ France,” p. 249., 
it reads: “ Paris was attacked a second time, but 
gallantly defended by Count Odo or Eudes, and 
the venerable Bishop Goslin.” 
is dated about 850, and therefore, if the Gosling 
surname of the present day be identical with that 
of the bishop, it may lay claim to some degree of 
antiquity. If yourself or contributors were so 
kind as to throw some light on the antiquity, deri- 
vation, and (if foreign) when introduced, and to 


what part of England, you would oblige several | 


friends, and none more so than myself, who am 
one of Tue Frock. 


Electricity applied to Growth of Trees.— Some 
two or three years since there was discovered, I 
rather think by a Frenchman, a mode of hastening 
the growth of trees by electricity. 

Perhaps some of the readers of “N. & Q.” may | 
be able to afford information as to the name and 


G. A. T. | 


This occurrence | 


ee 


locale of the discoverer; the exact means of apply. 
ing the electricity; and also whether, or wh 

the plan has ever been tried, with what SUCCESS, 
and how and where further information may be 


obtained respecting it. Wir C. Domyug 
5. Grosvenor Square, London. 


Burial-place of Spinoza.— Will the “N. & Q’ 
and the “Navorscher ” assist me in discoverin 
the burial-place of this eminent philosopher? He 
died (where ?) in 1677. Artuur Pager, 


Elwaston or Aylewaston Castle.—J. B. E. would 
be glad to be informed of the etymology of Elwas. 
ton, Elvaston, or Aylewaston Castle in Derbyshire, 
which was held by one of the Stanhopes foe the 
king, during a portion of the Parliamentary wars, 
It has been stated that it is from Aylewas, the 
Anglo-Saxon for aloe ; but that is clearly not the 
case, the aloe not being indigenous to this ay 

J. BE. 


Patents of Appointment wanted.— Can you, or 
any of your readers, refer me to the patents by 
which the following appointments were made? 

Sir Edmund Denny ; Clerk of the Exchequer, 
| King’s Remembrancer. 
| John Lennard, Esq.; Prothonotary of Wales, 
| Clerk of the Crown, Prothonotary of the Common 

Pleas, Custos Brevium of ditto. 

Thomas Ive, Esq. ; Clerk of the Crown. 

Denny's appointments were of Henry VIL's 
reign, Lennard’s of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, 
Ive's most probably about the same time ; he lies 
buried at St. Pancras, without date. 

G. Sremman Srenvmas. 








Minor Queries Answered. 


Inscriptions in Churches. — Having observed on 
the walls of some ancient churches tablets of stone 
| or wood, inscribed with scraps of Scripture of an 
| admonitory or —— character, can a 
| your palwographical correspondents kindly 
| me to any date for the origin of this custom? It 
| seems not to be in use in modern churches, but 
| has rather descended to school-rooms, es vally 
| those in connexion with the National iety. 
| Could the idea possibly have been suggested by 
| that remarkable passage (Habakuk, ii. 11.): 

“ The stone shall ery out of the wall, and the beam 

out of the timber shall answer it.” 





Norwoop. 
[A remarkable colloquy, between Queen Elizabeth 


| and Dean Nowell at St. Paul's Cathedral, on the Is 


of November, 1561, is said to have originated the usage 
of inscribing texts of Scripture on the inner side of the 
church walls, as may be still seen in many parishes 
Her Majesty, having attended divine service, went 
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straight to the vestry, and, applying herself to the dean, 
thus she spoke to him : 

“Queen. Mr. Dean, how came it to pass that a new 
gervice-book was placed on my cushion ?” 

To which the dean answered: “ May it please your 
Majesty, I caused it to be placed there.” 

Then said the Queen, “ Wherefore did you so?” 

“DPD. To present your Majesty with a new year’s 


Q. You could never present me with a worse. 

D. Why so, madam ? 

Q@. You know I have an aversion to idolatry, and 
pictures of this kind. 

D. Wherein is the idolatry, may it please your 
Majesty ? 

Q. In the cuts resembling angels and saints; nay, 
grosser absurdities, pictures resembling the blessed 
Trinity. 

D. I meant no harm; nor did I think it would 
offend your Majesty, when I intended it for a new 
year’s gift. 

Q. You must needs be ignorant, then. Have you 
forgotten our proclamation against images, pictures, 
and Romish relies in the churches? Was it not read 
in your deanery ? 

D. It was read. But be your Majesty assured I 
meant no harm, when I caused the cuts to be bound 
with the service-book. 

Q. You must needs be very ignorant, to do this 
after our prohibition of them, 

D. It being my ignorance, your Majesty may the 
better pardon me. 

Q. Lam sorry for it; yet glad to hear it was your 
ignorance rather than your opinion. 

D. Be your Majesty assured it was my ignorance. 

Q. Ifso, Mr. Dean, God grant you His Spirit, and 
more wisdom for the future. 

D. Amen, I pray God, 

Q. I pray, Mr. Dean, how came you by these pic- 
tures? Who engraved them? 

D. I know not who engraved them; I bought 
them. 

Q. From whom bought you them ? 

D. From a German. 

Q. It is well it was from a stranger. Had it been 
any of our subjects, we should have questioned the 
matter. Pray let no more mistakes of this kind be 
committed within the churches of our realm for the 
future. 

D. There shall not.” 

Mr. Nichols, after inserting the preceding dialogue 
in Queen Elizabeth's Progresses, vol. i. p. 105., remarks: | 
“This matter occasioned all the clergy in and about | 
London, and the churchwardens of each parish, to search | 
their churches and chapels; and caused them to wash 
out of the walls all paintings that seemed to be Romish | 
and idolatrous ; and in lieu thereof, suitable texts, taken | 
out of the Holy Scriptures, to be written.” Similar 
inscriptions had been previously adopted, but the effeet 
of the Queen's disapprobation of pictorial represent- 
ations was to increase the number of painted texts. 








| 
| 
| 


Most of our readers will remember that Izaak Wal- | 


ton admired the worthy dean, Nowell, as a saint of the 
first water; in short, as one of the most meek, loving, 


and patient of all God’s creatures, just because he be- 
longed to the piscatorial brotherhood. “ I say,” remarks 
Walton, “this good man was a dear lover and constant 
practiser of angling, as any age can produce; and was 
observed to spend a tenth part of his time in angling; 
and also, for I have conversed with those who have 
conversed with him, to bestow a tenth part of his re- 
venue, and usually all his fish, amongst the poor that 
inhabited near to those rivers in which it was caught. 
And the good old man, though he was very learned, 
yet knowing that God leads us not to heaven by many 
nor by hard questions, like an honest angler, made that 
good, plain, and unperplexed Catechism which is printed 
in our good old service-book.”] 


“ Plurima, pauca, nihil.”—What is the first part 
of an epigram which ends with these three words: 


“ plurima, pauca, nihil ?” 
G. FZ. 


Durham. 
[See Martial, lib, iv. ep. 78.] 


Numismatic Works. — Where can I find an ac- 


| count of the copper and silver coinage of the Eu- 
| ropean nations, within the last two centuries ? 


Tavistock, Devon. 


[In M‘Culloch’s Dictionary of Commerce, article 
Corns. } 


Gabriel Harvey.—Can any of your numerous 
contributors obligingly supply lists of the published 
works of Gabriel Harvey, the friend of Spencer 
the poet, and the antagonist of Nash and Green, 
and Riehard Braithwait, the author of Drunken 
Barnaby's Journal ; and point out in what public 
or private libraries such works now are to be met 
with ? W. S. 

[For lists of their works, consult Watt's Bibliotheca 
Britannica, and Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual ; also 
the various catalogues of the British Museum. | 


De Vita Functorum.—I have a work on the first 
leaf of which is the following : 


“ Imprimatur denuo: Quicquid enim De Vité Func- 
torum Statu eruditus auctor statuit, hac certe de eo 
statuendum; Nec vita Fruiturum sine honore, nec 
Functurum sine gloria,” . 


It is signed, Lambeth, March 2nd, 1663-4, 
M. Franck, S. T. P. &c. The title-page of this 
most learned work is gone: is it De Vité Func- 
torum Statu? ‘The author appears from a MS. 
note to have been “Dr. Jas. Windet, a learned 
Physician.” He dedicates the book to “V. D. 
Samueli Hallo suo.” Is this book the same as 


| that called Pythagoras? 1 should feel much grati- 


fied to know more of this curious work, which 
appears to be one of some value. B. H.C. 

[The first edition of Dr. Windet’s work, De Vitd 
Functorum Statu, was published in 4to., 1663. The 
imprimatur to this edition is signed M, Franck, S. T. P. 
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&c., Nov. 7, 1662. Our correspondent appears to pos- 
sess the second edition in 8vo., London, 1664.] 


Velitations and Pickerings.— What do these 
words mean? They occur in the following pas- 
sage of Jeremy Taylor's Doctrine and Practice of 
Jtepentance, chap. viii. sect. viii. : 

“We must remember that infirmities are but the 
relics and remains of an old lust, and are not cured but 
at the end of a lasting war. They abide even after the 
conquest, after their main body is broken, and therefore 
cannot at all be cured by those light velitations and 
pickerings of single actions of hostility.” 

Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 

[ Velitation, from velites, a skirmishing, a contest in 
words (Bailey); Pickeering, from pickeer, skirmishing 
( Ash. )} 


National Armorials.—In what book can I find 
a heraldic description of the national arms of the 
present period, of all the nations which have any 
such arms ? R. L. 

Tavistock, Devon. 

[In the Great Exhibition was a square enamel plate 
representing the arms of all the nations of Europe, and 
which will probably be noticed in the Official Descrip- 
tive and Illustrated Catalogue, 3 vols., 1851. The ceil- 
ing of the Royal Exchange quadrangle is also painted 
with the arms of the European nations. Consult also the 
following work: Armorial Universel, par Leon Curmer. } 


“ The grand Concern of England.” —Who was 
the author of a pamphlet published in 1673, en- 
titled The aud Concern of England explained, 
cited in Our Iron Roads; and where can the said 
pamphlet be found ? SAINTTERRE. 

[A copy is in the British Museum. See the old 
Catalogue under Ancua. Press-mark, 1138, b. 14. ] 


Replies. 
WILLIAM PENN WAS A SLAVEHOLDER. 
(Vol. vi., p. 150.) 

Your correspondent Tnomas CrosrieLp, who 
desires to clear the skirts of the great Quaker of 
the sin of slaveholding, which is charged upon him 
in Bancroft’s History of the United States, will 
find it exceedingly difficult to sustain a vindica- 
tion of what he supposes “a calumny.” There is 
no doubt but that Penn held slaves, and died a 
slaveholder. The articles of “ The Free Society 


of which was agreed upon in London in 1682, and 
of which corporation Penn was a member, con- 
tained a clause, that if the society should receive 
blacks for servants, they should make them free in 
fourteen years, upon condition that they would 
give to the society's warehouse two-thirds of what 
they were capable of producing on such parcel of 





land as should be allotted them by the society, 
with the necessary tools. But, say the articles, 
“if they will not accept of these terms, then they 
shall remain servants till they will accept of it, 
(Watson's Annals of Philadelphia, vol. ii. p. 262.) 
The Society of Traders bought twenty thousand 
acres of land in Pennsylvania. In a letter from 
Penn to James Harrison, dated 25th eighth month, 
1685, speaking of some servants he had sent over 
to his colony to work on his private manor of 
Pennsbury, he says, “It were better they were 
blacks, fur then a person has them while they live.” 
In a letter to the same (4th of tenth month) he 
writes, “ The blacks of Captain Allen I have as 
good as bought; so part not with them without 
my order.” (See Life of William Penn, by Samuel 
M. Janney: Philadelphia, 1852.) 

Shortly after this, in 1688, the German Friends 
of Cresheim, Philadelphia county, brought before 
the yearly meeting a paper “ concerning the law- 
fulness and unlawfulness of buying and keeping 
negroes.” Nothing material was then done; but 
in 1696 the yearly meeting issued advice to its 
members, “ that Friends be careful not to encou- 
rage the bringing in of any more negroes.” At 
the monthly meeting in 1700, Governor Penn laid 
before the members “a concern that hath laid 
upon his mind for some time, concerning the 
negroes and Indians.” He recommended that care 
should be taken of “their spiritual welfare ;” but 
he did not recommend emancipation. But the fact 
that William Penn did own slaves is settied by his 
will, made in Pennsylvania in 1701, which was 
placed in the hands of James Logan, and in which 
was this clause: “I give to my blacks their free- 
dom, as is under my hands already ; and to old Sam 
one hundred acres, to be his children’s, after he 
and his wife are dead, for ever.” This looks as if 
Penn had already manumitted them; but, if he 
had, the deed was never delivered to them, nor 
did the negroes know of it ; in fact, he died a slave- 
holder, which is proved by a letter from James 
Logan to Hannah Penn, 11th third month, 172), 
which is now in possession of the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania. In that epistle, written 
after William Penn’s death, Logan says : 


“ The proprietor, in a will left with me at his de- 


| parture hence, gave all his negroes their freedom, 


but this is entirely private ; however, there are very few 
left. Sam died soon after your departure; and his 
brother James very lately. Chevalier, by a written 


aa . | or is ‘ is li reral years 
of Traders,” a Pennsylvanian company, the charter | °"4¢* ftom his master, had his liberty several 


ago; so that there are none left but Sal, whom Letitia 
(Penn's daughter) claims, or did claim, as given to her 
when she went to England, but how rightfully I know 
not. These things you can best discuss. 

“ There are, besides, two old negroes quite worn, 
that remained of three I received eighteen years ago of 
E. Gibbs’ estate in Newcastle county ” ( Delaware} 
(See Janney’s Life of Penn, p. 424.) 
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These extracts show that Penn did not manumit 
his slaves, though his will of 1701 says so. In fact 
it is shown that he knew they remained his slaves 
by his after-manumission of Chevalier, as stated 
in the letter above referred to. His last will, 
which was made in England, contains no manu- | 
mission, and is therefore a revocation of the testa- 
ment of 1701; so that William Penn not only died | 
aslaveholder, but bequeathed slaves in the residue | 
of his estate to his legatee. T. Westcorr. | 


Philad., U. S. America, 





“CROSS AND PILE.” 
(Vol. vi., p. 386.) 


Your correspondent A.A. D., among other 
Queries, asks, “ What is the meaning of this 


o” 


phrase f = ‘ 
In the recent edition of Rabelais’ Works by 


Bohn, vol. i. p. 209., is the following passage : 
« Clown we call him, because a noble and generous 
prince hath never a penny.” 
To which passage is appended the following note : 
“ There is an old French proverb : 


Un noble prince, un gentil roy, 

N’a jamais ne pile, ne croix. 

A gallant monarch never rich is, 

Nor cross, nor pile, has in his breeches, 

“ Before I dismiss this article I would know why, 
in a piece of money, the opposite side to the cross is 
called the pile side, Cotgrave says the under-iron of 
the stamp, wherein money is stamped, is called pile. 
If so, I am satisfied ; if not, I must go further a-field.” 

Cross and pile is also mentioned in Hudibras, 
sometimes to express “money” generally, and 
sometimes in a sense similar to the modern expres- 
sion of “heads and tails.” Thus, Hud. Part II. 
cant, 3. 1. 11083. : 


“ Whachum had neither cross nor pile, 
His plunder was not worth the while.” 


Again, in Part III. cant. 3. 1. 687. : 


“ That you as sure may pick and choose, 
As cross I win, and pile you lose.” 


To the first of these quotations is appended the 
following note : 

“ Money frequently bore a cross on one side, and the 
head of a spear or arrow (pilum) on the other. Cross 
and pile were our heads and tails, ‘ This I humbly 
conceive to be perfect boy’s play: cross, I win; and | 
pile, you lose,’ ” — Swift. 
_ As this seems to have been a common expres- | 
sion for money in the time of Charles IL, and even 
to a much later period, I wish to ask, through the 
medium of “N. & Q.,” the following questions, 
namely, whether there were any, and what pieces 





of money, impressed with the cross on one side | finding. 


and pile on the other, current in England, and{in 
what reign; and if not, whether there was any 
foreign money bearing these impressions ? =*”g/ 

I have never met with any such in the collec- 
tions of the coin-dealers. D. W. S. 


Gloucester. 


Query on Locke, book iv. ch. xx. : 


“ Anciently, the coin of England was stamped with 
a cross on one side: the reverse of the coin was called 
pile, but etymologists differ about the derivation of the 
word. It is said to be from the Latin pilum, an arrow ; 
or pileus, a hat or cap; or from the old French pile, a 
ship ; and from the English, pillar; from these various 


| figures being impressed successively upon the coin. 
| The word pile, however derived, became a term denot- 


ing the reverse of a coin, whatever figure such reverse 
bore: and hence the game of chance called cross and 
pile took its origin, being simply the tossing up of the 
coin by one person, and the other calling cross or pile , 
and if his call lies uppermost, he wins the stake played 
for, and loses if it be otherwise. It is now called heads 
and tails, and various other names ; and its origin may 
be traced to the Greek, ostrachinda. A cross is also a 
figurative name for money generally : 
* And you as sure may pick and choose, 
As cross I win, and pile you lose.’—Hudibras. 
‘ Whachum had neither cross nor pile, 
His plunder was not worth the while.’ "— Jb. 
From Toone’s Glossary and Etymological 
Dict., 1834. 


I only add that pile is probably from pila, a ball, 
which is common on early English coins, as well 
as on some later. The more recent, however, 
have but one ball, and that on the same side as 


the cross ; while the more ancient have several. 
B. H. C. 





MUMMY WHEAT AND MAIZE. 
(Vol. v:, pp. 538. 595. 613.) 


I observe in your June Numbers some com- 
munications respecting “Mummy wheat,” your 
correspondents being impressed with the convic- 
tion that grains veritably taken from mummy 
cases will germinate. One states, “there was no 
question that it was sprung from grains taken out 
ofa mummy.” If this mean that the evidence of 
its extraction thence is to his mind irresistible, I 
should be obliged by his favouring me with a short 
statement, in your work, of the proofs presented to 
him, With a desire to be convinced, I have never 
yet met with a complete chain of evidence ; some 
one of the links has been wanting ; either wheat, 


| if proved to be found in mummy bandages (not 


having been previously placed there by Arab dex- 
terity), has failed to vegetate, or that which vege- 
tated has not been satisfactorily attested as to the 
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As a matter akin to the above, Can you or your | nature, what preparation have o- used for that 


correspondents inform me whether any further 
light has been lately thrown on the vexed ques- 
tion respecting the Eastern origin of maize ? 
There is, of course, no doubt that the kinds now 
mostly cultivated in Spain, and perhaps in other 
parts of Europe, were introduced on the discovery 
of America; but that does not necessarily exclude 
the proposition which I am inclined still to main- 


purpose? A solution of Indian ink in gum-wate 
was recommended to me, but it peeled off and 
destroyed my pictures. A 


Fixation of Colours. — We learn from The Ath. 
neum of Saturday last, that M. Niepce de Saint. 


| Victor laid before the Paris Academy of Sciences, 


tain, although, I believe, abandoned by the best | 
informed men of the day, that other kinds had | 


been from the earliest times grown in the coun- 
tries around the Mediterranean Sea. 
to me, on a more correct interpretation of a text 
in Job than rendered in our version, to be plainly 
referred to in that splendid old record, and that 
the ears of corn seen by Pharaoh in his dream are 
not those of mummy wheat, but maize. Has the 


It appears | 


plant or its ear, either stript or “in the husks | 


thereof,” been yet detected in any Egyptian, Ni- 


nevehite, or other ancient painting or sculpture ? | 


Long gives drawings of what he states would be 
taken for ears of Indian corn, but for the assumed 
fact that maize was first introduced from the West 
by Christopher Columbus ; whilst the learned op- 
posers of its Asiatic origin press, as one of their 
strongest arguments against tradition and other 
testimony, the assertion, that no part of the plant 
has been ever found on any of the old-world 
monuments of antiquity. Put together, the chain 
makes a very couplets circle of reasoning ; but I 
venture to dispute its cogency, and to ask, in aid 
of a contrary conclusion, the question with which 
I commenced this paragraph. A. H. B. 
Penn. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Improvement of Collodion Negatives. — Having 
used the collodion extensively in the open air, [ 
have met with tolerably good success; and, upon 
the whole, I am quite satisfied that it has advan- 
tages over the other modes of photographic ope- 
rations. But upon printing my pictures, I find it 
difficult to obtain a sufficient density in the light 
parts, especially the sky : this has much increased 
during the autumn. With what success you have 
succeeded in drawing the attention of antiquaries 
to photography in aid of their pursuits, I do not 
know ; but that “N. & Q.” is a requisite to all 
lovers of the photographic art, is beyond dispute ; 
for every photographic acquaintance speaks of the 
pleasure obtained from perusing your communi- 
cations. I hope, therefore, that from amongst 
your numerous readers I may be informed if 
they have met with similar failure; and if they 
have been able to remedy it with any change of 
their chemicals in nature or qualities? And if 
they have resorted to mechanically “stopping out,” 


which is but a poor substitute for the law of 


at the sitting of the 8th of November, daguerrey. 
types upon which he had succeeded in fixing, jg 
a manner more or less permanent, colours by the 
camera obscura. M. Niepce states, that the pro 
duction of all the colours is practicable, and he jg 
actively engaged in endeavouring to arrive at 4 
convenient method of preparing the plates, “] 
have begun,” he says, “by reproducing in the 
dark chamber coloured engravings, then artificial 
and natural flowers, and lastly dead nature, 
doll, dressed in stuffs of different colours, and al. 
ways with gold and silver lace. I have obtained 
all the colours; and, what is still more extraordi- 
nary and more curious is, that the gold and the 
silver are depicted with their metallic lustre, and 
that rock crystal, alabaster, and porcelain are re. 
presented with the lustre which is natural to them. 
In producing the images of precious stones and of 
glass, we observe a curious peculiarity. We have 
placed before the lens a deep green, which has 
given a yellow image instead of a green one; 
whilst a clear green glass placed by the side of 
the other is perfectly reproduced in colour.” The 
greatest difficulty is that of obtaining many colours 
at a time; it is, however, possible, and M. Niepce 
has frequently obtained this result. He has ob- 
served, that bright colours are produced much 


| more vividly and much quicker than dark colours: 


that is to say, that the nearer the colours approach 
to white the more easily are they produced, and 
the more closely they approach to black the greater 
is the difficulty of reproducing them. Of all others, 
the most difficult to be obtained is the deep green 
of leaves ; the light green leaves are, however, re- 
produced very easily. After sundry other remarks 
of no peculiar moment, M. Niepce de Saint-Vietor 
informs us, that the colours are rendered very 
much more vivid by the action of ammonia, and at 
the same time this volatile alkali appears to fix the 
colours with much permanence. These results 
bring much more near than hitherto the deside 
ratum of producing photographs in their natural 
colours. The results are produced upon plates of 
silver which have been acted upon by chloride of 
copper, or some other combination of chlorine. 
The manipulatory details have not been published, 
but we understand they are very easy. 


Black Appearance of some Collodion Pictures. 
—T. L. (Ashby de la Zouch) is informed that the 
black appearance of which he complains in his cob 
lodion pictures depends upon an insuflicient ¢ 
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to light in the camera. No ordinary 
collodion will, at the present period of the year, 





whether it may not be fairly charged to unskilful 
manufacture,— giving the purchaser the right to 


and in the unfavourable state of light which has | return a lens labouring under it to the vendor, 


long prevailed, produce a good picture in ten 
seconds. On the 18th of the present month, ever 
memorable as the day of the funeral of the Duke 





of Wellington, I found the action to be at least ten | 
times slower than on ordinary days in the spring | 


and summer. I mention this day as being one which 


would be well and justly remembered, and as being | 
one of the most favourable for photographic opera- | 


tions which have lately occurred. 
formed that the development should be carried on 
until all the details of the picture, the pupils of the 


He is also in- | 


as an article that fails to realise the pretensions 
under which it was sold ? 

I am told that Voightlander’s lenses have the 
chemical and visual foci accurately in the same 
plane ; and, if so, it seems to me far preferable to 
incur their higher cost, than to be troubled with 
the endless and variable adjustments of so-called 
cheaper lenses such as mine. 

Perhaps some of your correspondents can men- 


| tion English makers whose prices are moderate, 


eyes, the hair, &c., are well defined: this is always | 


ascertained by holding it over a piece of paper, or | 


other white surface. If the picture has not been 
sufficiently exposed in the camera, then a decom- 
position will often take place during the lengthened 
time required for development, which entirely 
spoils the effect. The protonitrate of iron, how- 
ever, always een a much more agreeable 
picture than the protosulphate ; and mixed with 
the definite quantity of pyrogallic acid solution, as 
communicated in a late No. of “N. & Q.” by my 
friend Mr. Kater, I feel confident that no one 
can fail in obtaining cheerful pictures of a pleasing 
tint by using this means of development. Your 
correspondent is also informed that it is quite im- 
possible to define the strength of the old hyposul- 
phite solution employed to produce dark-coloured 
pictures: it is one of the results which can only be 
obtained by experience. On fixing positives or 
negatives I always use the same solution. Pour it 
into a large bottle, by which the sediment is 
allowed to subside. If the action of the fluid be- 
comes weak, which is always ascertained by its not 
abstracting the yellow colour of iodized paper, then 


and whose lenses they have found to be good. 
E. S. 


[There is no doubt but that the chemical and visual 


| foci of a properly constituted “achromatic ” lens are the 


same, In making this assertion we are well aware 
how many eminent men of science contend for the 
contrary, and that there is a point out of the exact 
focus of vision, as there is below the prismatic spectrum, 
where the actinic rays of light are more energetic than 
at the spot where the image is most beautifully de- 
lineated. In order to obtain the exact visual focus, we 
think more care is requisite than is often used, and it 
is astonishing how differently various operators will see 
the same subject. In a former number of “ N, & Q.” 


| the lenses of Messrs. Voightlander were spoken of from 


our actual experience, and every day tends to confirm 
us in the justness of the remarks, It is a difficulty a 
public journalist has to contend with to honestly re- 
commend to his readers that which is best adapted 


' 
| for their wants, without appearing to puff in an in- 


add to the same liquid some fresh hyposulphite of | 


soda. I may perhaps add the caution, that the 
pan in which the pictures are immersed should 
always be clean, as staining is very apt to occur 
in places where the paper rests upon the earthen- 
ware. H. W. D. 


The chemical and visual Foci of achromatic 
Lenses. — Some time ago I obtained one of 
“ ——'s” double combination of lenses, desig- 
nated achromatic, under the impression that in 
such combinations the chemical focus was made to 
coincide with the visual. I find, however, that 
such is not the case, the lens I have requiring fully 


| 
| 
| 


as much adjustment, before a defined picture can | 


be obtained, as did a common meniscus, which I 
used formerly. I confess I cannot understand 
why the term achromatic is employed under such 
circumstances, unless it be to mislead purchasers. 
I should be glad to know if the above defect is 
really a common one, exemption from which is the 


result of accident rather than of science? or | 


terested manner some especial maker. That there are 
many English makers who can produce a good lens, 
there is no doubt; but we have not met with lens esso 
satisfactory for our own use as those of Messrs. 
Voightlander. In proof, it may be observed that 
three of different sizes now before us, which we have 
long had in use, do not in the slightest degree differ in 
their chemical and visual foci. It has been observed 
by some well qualified to judge, that this is not the 
case with the larger lenses made by the same maker. 
If so, it would merely argue that so great a degree of 
perfection has not been attained with them, as has been 
with the sizes in general use. ] 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Bishop Juxon's Account of vendible Books in 
Engiland.—In ge Mr. Crosstey’s interesting 
Reply under the head “ Works of the Learned” 
(Vol. vi., p. 435.), it struck me that (seeing his 
notice extends beyond periodicals strictly) he had 
omitted a book of some importance; I mean 
Bishop Juxon’s account of some of the most 
vendible books in England, at the time of that 
publication. I have got the book, but it is in 
Scotland; and I cannot, therefore, give you its 
correct title or date. Bishop Juxon’s name is not 
given as the author on the title-page; but, ac- 
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cording to my recollection, the preface indicates 


the authorship as of the Bishop of London, and is | 


corroborated by the words “ By Bishop Juxon,” 
written (I think on the fly-leaf) in a hand that I 
have recognised in such notices upon various old 
volumes. 

There is, prefixed to the catalogue, an introduc- 
tory dissertation upon books and learning, of some 
length and of considerable interest and merit. 

F. A. S., L. & E. 


Wellington: why chosen as the Duke's Title 


(Vol. vi., p. 462.).—E. H. A. asks why the Duke | 


of Wellington chose that title when he was raised 
to the peerage. 

He selected the title of Wellington because that 
town is near the little village of Wensley, which 
bears a close resemblance in its name to that of 


Wesley, the old family name, since altered to | 


Wellesley. 
Efforts were made to purchase an estate in the 
neighbourhood of Wellington, but without success. 
A Cantar. 


Charles Inglis, first Bishop of Nova Scotia 
(Vol. vi., p. 151.).— In addition to the inform- 
ation afforded by the editor of “ N. & Q.,” permit 
me to add, that Dr. Inglis was pastor of Trinity 
Church, New York, from 1777 to 1783. In 1809 
he became a member of the Nova Scotia Council. 
He was the first Protestant Bishop of any British 
colonial possession in either hemisphere. 
John Inglis, was consecrated Bishop of Nova 
Scotia in 1825. Sabine, in his American Loyalists, 
says that Charles Inglis died in 1816, in the eighty- 


second year of his age, which would make the year | 


of his birth 1744.* How does this agree with the 
statement (p. 151. “N. & Q.”), that he taught a 
free school at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, from 1755 
to 1758 (he must have been a young preceptor) ; 
and of his admission to Holy Orders in 1759, when 
he could have been but fifteen years old according 
to the statement of Mr. Sabine. wa. 


Philadelphia. 


Alioguin (Vol. vi., p. 389.).— M. A. asks “ by 
what ellipse the word alioquin reached the sense of 
otherwise?” Allow me to suggest the word modo 
in the ablative case, which is often used in com- 
pound words of this class, solummodo, tantummodo, 
&e. 
ease. The word is written aliogui as well as 
alioquin; and qui is the ablative of the pronoun 
quis, as may be seen in quicum, which is common 
in Terence, &c. If we adopt the first explanation, 
the word alioguin is similar to our otherwise ; 
except that the syllable gui or quin is unmanage- 


[* Our correspondent’s arithmetic is faulty. It would 
make the year of his birth 1734, not 1744,— Ep.) 


His son, | 


Perhaps, however, there is no ellipse in the | 


able, or nearly so. If we adopt the latter, qQui= 
how, as we say “anyhow.” The Latins said 
| “ otherhow,” we say “ otherwise.” B. H. Cowpsg, 


Pepys charged with Treason (Vol. vi., p. 411.).-~ 
| Lory Braysrooxe is unable to supply any in. 
formation on the subject of the two extracts from 
| The Domestic Intelligence, printed in “ N. & Q,” 
| Vol. vi., p. 411. They were brought under his 
| notice when the Diary was in the press, in 1825; 
but as the whole story was evidently a fabrication, 
and one of the paragraphs completely falsified 
| the other, the circumstances were not detailed 
| in the brief memoir of the secretary, prefixed to 
the journal. It seemed indeed preposterous to 
| imagine that any one conversant with court eti- 
| quette, who had only been just liberated on bail, 
| and whose trial for treason was still pending, could 
have ventured to intrude himself into the royal 
| presence, or have expected to be suffered to kiss 
| the king's hand. 
| It may be as well to add that some particulars 
| of the charges made against Pepys will be found in 
| the Commons’ Journals of the day, though the 
trial never came on. BrayBroos, 


Audley End. 


Passage in the “ Two Gentlemen of Verona” 
(Vol. vi., p. 469.).—The excellent correction, by 
Sir F. Mappen, of “ face” for “ case,” in Twelfth 
Night, Act V. Sc. 1., induces me to call the atten. 
tion of the readers of “ N. & Q.” to another pas- 
| sage, which has been corrupted just in the same 

manner, namely, by the confusion of “ [” and “f” 
| combined with a transposition of letters. In the 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act II. Sc. 7., we read, 
| according to the first folio and Mr. Knight : 


«“ A thousand oaths, an ocean of his tears, 
And instances of infinite of love, 
Warrant me welcome to my Proteus.” 

Mr. Coxuier follows the second folio, which 
reads “as infinite;” but, as Malone justly observes, 
“of” and “as” are not likely to have been con- 
founded. It was this observation of Malone's that 
led me to what I believe to be the true reading, 
namely, 

“ And instances so infinite of love.” 


“So” is to be understood here in an intensitive 
sense; as we say, even now, “I am so glad,” “I 
| am so sorry,” and as Shakspeare says in Cymbeline, 
| Act I. Sc. 2.: 
“ As I my poor self did exchange for you, 
To your so infinite loss.” 

I take this opportunity of correcting an error of 
the press, or of my own pen, in a communication 
of mine, which is to be also found in the above page 
of “ N. & Q.,” though on a quite different subject: 
for Daridianus read Daridinianus, L. 
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Royal Arms in Churches (Vol. v., p. 559. ; 
Vol. vi., p. 108.).— In the south chancel aisle of 
Coggeshall Church will be found a hatchment 
bearing the royal arms with the Hanoverian es- 
entcheon ; the writer believes it was painted on 
the occasion of the public mourning for the 
Princess Charlotte. A nicely carved royal arms 
has been removed from one of the churches in the 
Isle of Sheppey to ornament a chemist’s shop in 
Sheerness; it is not known from which of the 
churches. ALFRED. 


Roman or British Roads (Vol. vi., pp. 271. 328. 
423.).—Without entering into the individual ques- 
tion discussed, I beg leave to record my strong 
doubt of E.G. R.’s statement, that the British roads 
were wider than the Roman. I have had some ac- 

uaintance with the principal Roman roads in 
England, and, incidentally, with some few traces 
of British roads. I am not unacquainted with 
Stukeley, Horseley, and Roy, and the result on 
my mind is, that the British roads were narrow 


lanes, and the Roman roads (except when some 
local accident intervened) not only straight but 
broad. Of this the most important artery of all, 
the great Watling Street, is an existing example. 


Revolving Toy (Vol. vi. p. 386.). — Probably 
the images were suspended in the lantern from a 
broad hollow screen hanging freely over the light; 
so that the hot air, ascending from the light, made 
the screen and images turn, after the manner of a 
smoke-jack. This would be a pretty toy to bring 
upagain. Quere whether any use could be made 
of the principle in revolving-lighthouses ? M. 


Parsley-bed (Vol. vi., p. 386.). — What Locke 
said used to be told in the seventeenth century, I 
say used to be told in the nineteenth. I was told 
that little girls came out of a parsley-bed, and 
little boys from under a gooseberry-bush : or per- 
haps it was the other way. But c'est égal, as the 
Frenchman said. M. 





Quezpark.—The manor of Quex or Quekes is | 
the south-east portion of the parish of Birchington, 
Isle of Thanet, co. Kent. (Vide Hasted, folio, iv. 
p. 332.) A Query upon the family of Crispe of | 
Queekes and Clive Court, and of Royton Chapel, | 
Lenkam, all in co. Kent, touching a piece of royal | 
secret history, viz. as to a Crispe being “a natural | 
child of King William the Third,” by William 
Winder of Montreal, will be found in p. 598. of 
the Gentleman’ s Magazine of June, 1847. 


ALFRED. | 


Highlands and Lowlands (Vol. vi., p- 363.).— | 
Your correspondent Mr. C. Forsss asks, if there | 
any line, running from east to west, dividing | 


Scotland into Highlands and Lowlands. I reply, 


there is not. There are large tracts of land in 
Scotland that fall into a third category. I will 
explain. Take a map and draw a line from For- 
far to Oban. Let this line intersect the inter- 
mediate points of Dunkeld, Crieff, Comrie, Loch 
Earn Head, Callander, Aberfoyle, Ben Lomond, 
Tarbet, and Inverary. All south of this line is 
called the Lowlands; but it by no means follows 
that all north of it is the Highlands. For ex- 
ample: the large tract of agricultural country 
lying north of the Grampians, and running into 
Angus, Aberdeenshire, Murray, Sutherland, and 
Caithness, is not called “ Highlands.” Generally 
speaking, wherever divine service is performed in 
Gailic one part of the Sunday, and in English the 
other, there are the Highlands. In the Lowlands, 
and in the low territories of the North, the service 
is always performed in English. I can give your 
correspondent, if he wishes it, a geographical ac- 
count of the Gaélic people and their language, but 
I think I have said enough in reply to his Query. 

C. Mansrietp Inciesy. 

Birmingham. 


Muffs worn by Gentlemen (Vol. v., p. 560.; 
Vol. vi., passim.). — Besides the various extracts 
from different publications which you have already 
noticed, the following may, perhaps, be worthy of 
being mentioned. 

At the end of the comedy, The Mother-in-Law, 
or the Doctor the Disease (printed in 1734), in the 
dénouement, Sir Credulous is exhorted to become 
the physician to himself: 

“Tis but putting on the doctor’s gown and cap, 
and you'll have more knowledge in an instant than 
you'll know what to do withall.” 

Then follows : 

Primrose. “ Besides, Sir, if you had no other quali- 
fication than this muff of yours, ’twould go a great 
way. A muff is more than half in half in the making 
of a doctor.” 

There is a representation of a physician wearing 
a muff in a caricature upon the endeavours of the 
Licentiates of the College of Physicians to become 
incorporated into the College as Fellows, entitled, 


“The March of the Medical Militant to the Siege 


| of Warwick Lane Castle, in the year 1767.” 


I do not know who the persons represented are, 

but only one among several is represented with 

this appendage, so that I doubt its being a common 

dress, though possibly not unusual. 5S. W.J.M. 
Brook Street, 


I have often heard a relative, who died in 1808, 
speak of having seen Charles Fox walking with 
his hands in a muff, and with red-heeled shoes. 

F.W.J. 


Venom of Toads (Vol. vi., p.338.).— As the 


attention of the readers of “ N. & Q.” has recently 
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been directed to the poisonous qualities of the 


have extracted it from Thomas Lupton’s A Thou- 
sand Notable Things of Sundarie Sorts, 1630, 
book i. art. 1. : 

“In the first beginning hereof, a rare and strange 
matter shall appeare, worthy to be marked, especially 
of such as loue or use Sage. A certaine man being in 
a Garden with his Loue, did take (as he was walking) 
a few leaues of Sage, who rubbing his teeth and gummes 
therewith, immediately fell downe and died; where- 
upon his said Loue was examined how he died. She 
said she knew nothing that he ailed, but that he rubbed 
his teeth with sage; and she went with the Judge and 





| volumes folio, entitled Suecia Antiqua et Hodierng 
toad, the following may not be without interest ; I 


published about 1703, Modstena is not mentioned 


| or alluded to. But in the third volume there is g 


others into the Garden and place, where the same | 


thing bappened: and then she tooke of the same Sage 
to show them how hee did, and likewise rubbed her 


teeth and gummes therewith, and presently she died | 


also, to the great maruell of all them that stood by; 


whereupon the Judge suspecting the cause of their | 


deaths to be in the Sage, caused the said bed of Sage to | 


bee plucked and digged up, and to bee burned, lest 
others might have the like harme thereby. And at 
the rootes, or under the said Sage, there was a great 
Toad found, which infected the same Sage with his 
venomous breath. Anthonius Mizaldus hath written 


large print of the castle and town of Wadstena; 
immediately following which is a print of the 
monument of our Saviour on the cross, as de 
scribed by Mr. Gotz. The second print repre 
sents the slab, with the supporters of the arms of 
England —the lion and the unicorn. The royal 
arms, “France and England quarterly,” with a 
helmet, crest, and lambrequin, are on the right. 
hand corner at the bottom of the slab. 

The inscription on the print is — 

“ Tumulus Serenissima Regine Philippe Regis 
Erici coniugis in Templo Wastenente.” 

It appears to me that this memorial is an incised 


slab. J.B. 


Derivation of “ Pic-nic” (Vol. iv., p. 152.).— 
Although I am unable to answer the Query of 


| A. F.S. as to the derivation of the word, yet I 


of this marvellous matter. This may be a warning to | 


such as rashly use to eat raw and wnwasht Sage; 
therefore it is good to plant Rue round about Sage, for 
Toads by no meanes will come nigh vnto Rue (as it is 
thought of some).” 


Has the toad an antipathy to rue? 


Epwarp Peacock, Jun. 
Bottesford Moors. 


Passage in “ Religio Medici” (Vol. vi., p. 415.). 
— Mr. ALLEN will find in chap. vi. of Mrs. Crowe's 
very interesting book, The Night Side of Nature, 
under the title of “The Palingenesia,” a con- 
siderable amount of information on the resuscita- 
tion of the forms of plants from their ashes. The 
following sentence I will copy out for him: 


“ Kireher, Vallemont, Digby, and others, are said to 
have practised this art of resuscitating the forms of plants 
from their ashes; and at the meeting of naturalists at 
Stuttgart, in 1834, a Swiss savant seems to have revived 
the subject, and given the receipt for the experiment 
extracted from a work by (Etinger, called Thoughts on 
the Birth and Generation of Things. ‘The earthly husk,’ 
say (Etinger, ‘ remains in the retort, while the volatile 
essence ascends like a spirit, perfect in form, but void 
of substance,’ ” 


An Oxrorp B.C.L. 


Monument at Wadstena (Vol. vi., p.388.).—With 
reference to Mr. Gore's inquiry respecting the 
monument in the monastery at “ Modstena” in 
Sweden to the memory of Phillipa, daughter of 
Henry IV. of England, and wife of Eric P. King 
of Sweden, I beg to suggest whether the monas- 
tery at “ Wadstena” be not the place in question. 
For, in that beautiful collection of prints in three 


| 


can refer him to the following extract, which I 
accidentally met with in seeking the information 
he wanted. It will be interesting as showing the 
year in which these pic-nic parties first came into 
fashion in England : 

“ Pic-nic Supper. — This season (1802) says the 
Annual Register, has been marked by a new species of 
entertainment, common to the fashionable world, called 
a Pic-nic supper. It consists of a variety of dishes 
The subscribers to the entertainment have a bill of 
fare presented to them, with a number against each 
dish. The lot which he draws obliges him to furnish 
the dish marked against it ; which he either takes with 
him in a carriage, or sends by a servant. The proper 
variety is preserved by the taste of the maitre-d’hotel 
who forms the bill of fare.” 


Query : How was the wine furnished at these 
pic-nic suppers ? j 
La Valetta, Malta, 


Dr. P. Browne's MSS., &c. (Vol. iv., p. 175.)— 
When I forwarded a Query as to the MS. Flors 
of the counties of Mayo and Galway, which Dr. 
Browne had prepared for the press under the 
title of Fasciculus Plantarum Hibernicarum, I was 
under the impression that the MS. was possibly in 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin; but I have 
since heard that it, along with some other MS. 
remains of his, are in the library of the Linnea 
Society. Perhaps, by giving this clue, some m- 
formation respecting these MSS. might be fur- 
nished me by some of your readers who may be 
Fellows of the Society. Iam not aware if they 
have been published ; but if they have, a note oa 
this would also oblige. 

The recent Queries and Notes of Errtonnact 
and Sex.evcus induce me also to call their atten- 
tion to the latter part of the Query which I have 
referred to above (Vol. iv., p. 175.), as probably 
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they may know of some local lists in which the 
incial names of our plants are preserved, with 
notes on their use in medicine, or their connexion 
with the superstitions of the district to which the 
jst refers. I would be at present particularly 
to get any such notes, in reference to the 

or their allies, the horse-tails and club- 
mosses. Enivat. 
Drogheda. 


Newspaper Extracts (Vol. vi. p. 77.).— The 
subjoined passage, from the Preface of a small 
gtavo volume, entitled The Annual Scrap Book, 
containing Selections from the Works of the most 

lar Modern Authors, pp. 336, John Chidley, 
123. Aldersgate Street, 1839, leads me to suppose 
that it, and not Mornings in Bow Street, is the 
work respecting which your correspondent J. P. 
desires information : 

“This volume is a compilation of paragraphs which 
have lately gone the round of the press. In making 
this collection, the principal object has been to produce 
acheap and amusing book ; containing a great variety 
of information suited to all tastes, and in every page of 
which something will be found worthy of preservation,” 


WuuM Bares. 
Birmingham. 


Descent of the Queen from John of Gaunt 
(Vol. vi, p. 432.).—Why should Mr. Warpen 
think it “ singular that the Queen’s descent cannot 
be traced to John of Gaunt in the strictly legiti- 
mate line?” The Queen legitimately descends 
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reckoning into common reckoning. There are 
two other errors in the Introduction. Page xiii. 
column 2, for “ September 29” read “ September 
30;” page xviii., column 2, for “(December 17)” 
read “(December 16).” No error in the Alma- 
nacs or Index, &c. has yet been pointed out. I 
need not say that I shall be much obliged by the 
communication of any which may be discovered. 
A. pe Morean. 


Elizabeth, Equestrian Statue of (V ol.iv., p.231.). 
— For the information of Mr. Lawrence I would 
beg to state that there is in Rhode Island a 
breed of horses famed for their pacing, which I 
think is their natural gait. If I remember rightly, 
it is termed the Narragansett breed, and the 
horses are very fast. Although the posture of a 
pacing horse may appear unnatural in a statue, 
as Mr. Lawrence remarks, yet it has never struck 
me as such in the living animal; and as to the 
movement for the rider, it is peculiarly agreeable. 

W. W. 

La Valetta, Malta. 


Pictures of Queen Elizabeth's Tomb (Vol. vi., 
p. 9.). — One of the pictures of Queen Elizabeth's 
tomb, alluded to in your Number of July 3, 1852, 
still remains on the wall of the south aisle in the 
church at Geddington in Northamptonshire. 

At Geddington one of the beautiful Eleanor 
crosses stands in good preservation. CANonicus. 

Durham. 


The Use of Tobacco by the Elizabethan Ladies 


from Lionel Duke of Clarence, elder brother of | (Vol. iv., p. 108.).— Stow, when writing of to- 


John of Gaunt. She descends also from Edmund 
Duke of York, his younger brother — whose de- 
scendents intermarried. What singularity is there 
in her not descending from the intermediate 
brother, whose legitimate issue was extinct before 
what is called the House of York, but was in truth 
the House of Clarence, came to the throne? Her 
Majesty has, by Henry VII, some of John of 
Gaunt’s legitimated blood in her veins; but what 
there is of singularity in her not descending legiti- 
mately from one whom she does descend from 
illegitimately, I cannot discover. C. 


Book of Almanacs (Vol. vi., p. 432.).—I am 
afraid that even the little asked for by Mr. War- 
DEN, namely, tables to find at what lunations 
eclipses might have taken place, could not be 





> fur- 










given by few (if small) tables, or by formule 
which a commonly-qualified arithmetician could, 
as such, be taught to apply. ‘The knowledge re- 
quired is, that of the moon's latitude at the time 
of new or full moon, and of the horizontal paral- 
laxes and apparent semidiameters of both bodies. 

Iwas aware of the error pointed out by Mr. 
"AgDEN, which obviously arose from using 10 
imstead of 12, in converting the astronomical 


| 
| 
| 





| 


bacco, calls it that “stinking weed which was 
commonly used by most men and many women.” 
Would this not appear to justify Mr. Eccleston’s 
statement in his Introduction to English Antiquities, 
and at the same time answer Dr. Rimpavutt’s 
Query? How far Mr. Eccleston is correct in 
stating that the inordinate use of the Nicotian 
weed caused the ladies’ teeth to become rotten, I 
am unable to say, having always understood that 
it had a contrary effect. In the words of Dr. 
Rimpautt, “I should be glad to be enlightened 
upon the subject by some of your scientific 
readers.” ‘ 
Malta. 


Saints who destroyed Serpents (Vol. vi., pp. 147. 
230.). — The earliest destroyer of a dragon that I 
have met with is Donatus, Bishop of Eureea in 
Epirus, in the end of the fourth century. (See 
Sozomen, vii, 28.) Add also to the list St. Clement, 
the first Bishop of Metz, for whom see Murray's 
Handbook of France. J.C. R. 


Bean Swads (Vol. vi., p. 312.).—“ Bean Swads” 
are certainly a cure for warts, as stated by Nic- 
Tizuis Nictouuis. I know this from experience, 
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having, when a boy, had my left hand most un- | 


pleasantly disfigured by them. They all, however, 
disappeared in less than a fortnight, after being 
well rubbed with a bean swad, and the pod 
thrown away. C.—S. T. P. 

Ww 





Rectory. 


Misprint in Prayer Books (Vol. vi., p. 390.).— 
In the editorial remarks on this subject, the rubric 
ordering Jeremiah xii. to be read as the lesson on 
the 30th of January is said to contain an evident 
misprint, because “ the twelfth chapter has no re- 
ference whatever to the subject of the day.” The 
error, however, seems to be in this remark, for the 
chapter is certainly not inapplicable to the oc- | 
casion, as may be seen from the summary given of 
it by Wheatly : 

“ Jeremiah’s complaint to God of great mischiefs | 
done in church and state by false prophets and tyran- 
nical rulers, with God’s answer, giving the reason of 
His permitting it, and threatening withal, in due time, 
to punish the authors of these mischiefs, and to deliver 
the righteous.” 


This reason, therefore, for supposing a mistake to 
exist, cannot be allowed to have any weight. 
With reference to the other remark, that in the 
edition of 1661 the lesson is Zach. xii..and not 
Jer. xii., I would remind the editor of “ N. & Q.” 
that (as Wheatly tells us) “in the reign of 
James II. a review was taken and several altera- 
tions made in this office,” an instance of which is 
the substitution of the present hymn for the 
Venite. So that the first edition cannot be taken 
as a standard now. F. A. 


[ We have since referred to Mr. Keeling’s Liturgie 
Britannica, and find that the Sealed Book of 1662 has 
Jer. xli., as we conjectured it should be. This settles 
the point ; for, as Mr. Keeling remarks in his preface 
(p. viii. ), “the forms of 1662 were approved by Con- 
vocation ; while it does not appear that the alterations 
made in the reign of James II., in the services of 
May 29 and Jan. 30, rest upon the like authority.””] 


In all, or nearly all, the ordinary copies, the | 
Epistle for the First Sunday after Easter ends 
thus: “ He that hath not the Son, hath not life,” 
the words “of God” being erroneously omitted 
after “Son.” In the editions published by the | 
Dublin Association for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, the error is corrected. ALtRon. 


[The words “ of God” appear in the Common Prayer 
Book of 1604; but are omitted in the Sealed Book of 
1662.] 


Oasis (Vol. v., pp. 465. 521.).— As it seems | 
that “doctors disagree” on the quantity of this | 
word, I shall not presume to offer an opinion | 
on it; but the word suggests a Query on an- 
other point. Does any classical writer use the | 


given to it, all 


term in the sense now generally 





a green island in the desert? Herodotus tgy 
it as the proper name of what is now called th 
| Great Oasis, lying west of the Nile ‘between th 
| parallels of 24° and 26°; but he never applies 
| that name to the Ammonian territory, nor does 
| Lucan, who gives a long description of the Temple 
of Ammon and its surrounding district. It would 
| appear that the application of the name to every 
similar locality is of comparatively modern date, 
J. S. Warnes, 


Tomb of John Baret (Vol. vi., p. 345.).— There 
are several inaccuracies in the inscriptions on this 
tomb as communicated by A. B.R. They ar 
correctly printed in the notes to the volume of 
Bury Wills, issued by the Camden Society, where 
is also a description of the tomb and what remains 
of the embellished roof of the chantry chapel in 
which it was placed. Buriensts. 


“ Hell is paved with good Intentions” (Vol. ii, 
pp- 86. 141.).— May I be permitted a word with 
your correspondents J. M.G.andC.? This is an 
old Spanish proverb, and I have the book now 
open before me in which it was published, nearly 
two hundred years ago. It is thus recorded: 

“ El] infierno es bleno de buenas intenciones.” 
And thus explained : 

“ Quiere dezir, que no ay pecador por malo que sea, 
que no tenga intencion de meiorar la vida, mas la 
muerte le sobreprende.” 


This proverb signifies that there is no sinner, 


| how bad svever, but hath an intention to better 


his life, although death doth surprise him. W. W. 
Malta. 


Emaciated Monumental E figies (V ol. vi., p.343.). 
—Although scarcely worth the doing, yet I cannot 
help correcting a slight inaccuracy of A. B. R., in 
his statement respecting the emaciated marble 
figure in Exeter Cathedral, which, perhaps, some 
one of your Exeter contributors may have done 
ere this. The figure there referred to will be 
found to be without the dagger, stated to be stick- 
ing in its breast. ; 

The account, in other respects, is correctly in 
accordance with that given by the officials in the 
cathedral. H 


The Meaning of “ Tory” (Vol. iv., passim).— 
May I be permitted to refer your readers and cor 


| respondents to an able article which was published 


on the origin of this term, in the Saturday Mage 
zine of January 12, 1839 ? ' : 

So much has appeared in “N. & Q.” on this 
subject, that I will confine myself to a brief 


| quotation : 


“ Malone says that the term is derived from an Irish 
word toree, give me (your money). The character of 
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the Tories is thus noticed by Glanville, in one of his | 
sermons, long before the politieal distinction existed. 
‘Let such men quit all pretences to civility and 
breeding: they are ruder than TZoryes and wild 
Americans.” ’ ; 
«Tory hunting was almost viewed in the light of a 

pastime. An old rhyme, in allusion to this sport, is | 
still orally current in the south of Ireland, and a decided | 
favourite in the nursery collection : 

‘Ho! Master Teague, what is your story ? 

I'went to the wood, and I kill’d a Tory: 

I went to the wood, and [I kill’d another, 

Was it the same, or was it his brother ? 

¢] hunted him in, and I hunted him out, 

Three times through the bog, about and about ; 

When out of a bush I saw his head, 


So I fired my gun and I shot him dead. 


W. W. | 
Malta. 


The Athenian Oracle (Vol. v., p. 230.). — Your 
correspondent N. having anticipated my Query as 
to who the Athenian Society were, your full reply | 
removes all occasion of sending my Query. Ihave 
seen another work by the same authors, entitled | 
The Young Student’s Library, being a Review of 
various Publications on the Sciences. Can you find | 
room in “ N.& Q.” for the following list of some 
of the questions discussed in the Oracle ? 

Adam and Eve, whether they had navels ? 

Angels, why painted in petticoats ? 

Babel tower, what was the height of it ? 

Brethren, two born in one, had they two souls ? 

This must have referred to a case similar to 
the Siamese twins, now living in North 
Carolina, married to two sisters, and having 
families. 

Females, if they went a-courting, would there 


Paris. In the latter part of his life, instead of 
cross-cutting his engravings, he obtained his lights 
and shades by increasing or diminishing the 
breadth of single lines; and this principle it is 
which he has carried somewhat to an excess in 
this engraving. 

As to the inscription, if Mr. Ixetesy will refer 
again to the print, he will find that only the first 
line is on the handkerchief, and therefore it must 
be read alone : 

“ Formatur unicus una (linea?) ” 


The words “non alter,” on the shading below 
the handkerchief, must also be taken by themselves. 
I need hardly add that the initial letter which 
stands for the artist’s Christian name is “C,” and 
not “O,” which, however, it might easily be mis- 
taken for. Anon. 


Workington. 


German Superstition in Longfellow’s “ Golden 
Legend” (Vol. vi., p. 288.).— This superstition 
certainly exists in England, and within the last 
seven years I have known five cases where it has 
actually proved true. It has been mentioned to 
me by a party as the result of observation rather 
than superstitious belief. F. B. Revron. 


“ Roma tibi subito,” §c. (Vol. vi., pp. 209. 352. 
445.).— Allow me to send the following extract 
from the Dictionnaire Littéraire, tom. ii. pp. 228, 
229, ed. 1768 : 

“ Patinprome, a kind of verse or expression which 
is found to be always the same, whether read from left 
to right or from right to left. We may cite for ex- 
ample a verse attributed to the devil : 


‘ Signa te, signa, temere me tangis et angis. 
toma tibi subito motibus ibit amor.’ 





be more marriages than now ? 
Hairs, an equal number in any two men’s heads? 
Answered in the affirmative, the number of 


persons living at any one time greatly ex- | 


ceeding the number of hairs in any man’s 
head. 
Negroes, shall they rise so at the last day ? 
Answered in the negative, as all men will 
then be as near perfection as possible. , 
Peter and Paul, did they use notes ? 
Queen of Sheba, had she a child by Solomon ? 
Wife, whether she may beat her husband ? 
Women, whether they have souls ? 
Women, whether not bantered into a belief of 
being angels ? Unepa. 
Philadelphia, 


Print of the Head of Christ (Vol. vi., p. 414.).— 
is print, better known as a Sancta Veronica, or 
face of our Saviour, was designed and executed by 
Claude Mellan, a celebrated French engraver of 
the seventeenth century. He made two drawings 
for it, one of which is in the Royal Library at 


| 3ut lazy folk have refined upon him in composing 
| verses, of ‘which the separate words, without running 
into one another, are always the same from left to right 
| and from right to left. Of this kind is the example 
supplied us by Camden : 


| * Odo tenet mulum, madidam mappam tenet Anna 
Anna tenet mappam madidam, mulum tenet Odo.’” 


Where in Camden is this to be found? B. H.C. 





HMiseellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


} 


Before this paper is in the hands of our readers, the 
vexed question respecting the subscription to the 
Society of Antiquaries will have been decided; and 
nothing will remain to interfere with the resumption 
of its ordinary business by the Society but the appoint- 
ment of the committee which Mr. Hawkins is to move 
for on Thursday next. There are two points essential 
to the success of this measure which we trust Mr. 
Hawkins will not lose sight of : first, that if his com- 
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mittee is to do its work well, the number of its mem- 
bers must be limited ; secondly, that in the nomina- 
tion of those members care must be taken to select 
those who add to antiquarian knowledge the practical 
habits of men of business. We think we could name 
a committee of five (and five are quite enough) which 
should be unobjectionable. Following the example 
set “ in another place,” we should first name Mr. Haw- 
kins, the mover, and Lord Mahon as representing the 
government. To these we should add, one who has 
already done the Society great service, as chairman of 
the finance committee, and who is well aware of the 
improvements in its working which are desired; we 
need hardly say that we allude to Sir Charles Young. 
While, with the view of securing to the committee that 
legal knowledge which will be required, we should 
venture to hope that the Lord Chief Baron might be 
induced to give the Society the benefit of his great 
experience and distinguished position; and join with 
him another good antiquary, lawyer, and man of busi- 
ness, Mr. Foss. 

Lord Derby, recognising the universal desire to do 
honour to the memory of the Duke of Wellington, 
has issued a proposal that it shall be one to which all 
may contribute, which shall be worthy of its object and 
of the nation, and which shall be of permanent use to 
the service of which he was long the head and orna- 
ment, namely, the erection and endowment, by public 
subscription, of a school or college to bear the name of 
the Duke of Wellington, for the gratuitous or nearly 
gratuitous education of orphan children of indigent 
and meritorious officers of the army. The Queen and 
Prince Albert have approved of the project, and placed 
their names at the head of the subscription list for the 
respective sums of 1,000/. and 5002 The Times very 
justly observes, that if the plan “ be carried out in the 
manner proposed by those who have brought the sub- 
ject under the attention of the public, it will be one of 
the noblest monuments ever erected by the piety and 
gratitude of a nation to the memory of a great man.” 

Booxs Receitven.— Matthew Paris's English History 
from the Year 1235 to 1273. Translated from the Latin 
by the Rev. J. A. Giles, D.C.L., Vol. IL., is the new 
volume of Bohn's Antiquarian Library, and forms the 
continuation of that valuable old chronicler, Roger of 
Wendover. — The Earth, Plants, and Man, Popular 
Pictures of Nature, by Professor Schouw of Copenhagen, 
and Sketches from the Mineral Kingdom, by F. von 
Kobell, translated by Arthur Henfrey, F.R.S., &c., is 
the new volume of his Scientific Library; and The 
Olynthiae and other Public Orations of Demosthenes, 
Translated, with Notes, &c., by Charles Rann Kennedy, 
is the new volume of the same enterprising publisher's 
Classical Library. 

Life and Character of the Duke of Wellington, being 
the Substance of a Lecture delivered in the Worsley 
Literary Institution by the Earl of Ellesmere, a new 
issue of Murray’s Railway Reading, is no less interest- 
ing for the many personal recollections of the Duke 
which are to be found in it, than for the fact of its 
being another proof of the good feeling now so rife 
among us, which brings the “belted earl” and the 
“ hard-handed artizan” together in the common field of 
literature, 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Parpeacx’s CONNECTION OF THE OLD AND 
History. 

Tue Merropourran Macazine, March 1833. 

Berxarp’s ReTROsPECTIONS OF THE STAGE. 

Epwin anp Ewa. Taylor. London, 1776. 

Warson’s New Boranist’s Guips. 

Execiac Episties on THE CALaMiTiEs oF Love anp War; ip. 
cluding a Genuine Description of the Tragical Engagement, 
between His Majesty's Ships the Serapis and Countess of Sear 
borough and the Enemy's Squadron under the Command gf 
Paul Jones, on the 23rd September, 1779, 8vo., 1781 

Cosrerus, Franciscus 8. J., MeprratTiones pe Passions Caren, 
In Latin 5s., or English 10s. Published in Latin at Antwerp 
about 1590. Date in English unknown. 

Haywarp’s Barrisn Muss. 3 vols. sm. 8vo. 1738. 

Cases or Conscience, by Rev. Joun NorMAN; with an Account 
of him, by Ma. W. Cooper. 

Cuatst’s Commission Orricer: an Ordination Sermon, by Rey, 
J. Norman. 

Curis? conressep (written in prison), by Rev. J. Norway, 

Setey’s Berrtsa Forest Trees. 

Arcumotocia. Vols. IIL, IV., V. 

Cuinese Customs. Drawings by W. ALexanper. London: 
W. Miller, Old Bond Street. 1803. 

Da. Ricuarp Cosin’s Ecctesia ANGLIcAN® Pours 
TABULAS DIGESTA. 

Tue Book or Enocn THe Propner. 

Tue Boox or Jasner. 

Sutty’s Memors (12mo. in six volumes). Rivington, 
1778. 

CUMBERLAND AND WestMoReLano, History or, by Nicwousoy 
and Burn. 1777. 

Lerrers of aN Otp Statesman To a Younc Paince. 

A Lertrer to Davin Garaick, published by Bleadon, 1772. 


New Testa 


2 vols. 8yo. 


Vol. II. 


Essay on Pustic Worsair, Patriotism, AND Provscts o 
Reroro. 

A Lrrvurncy on Untversat Privcipces or RELiGion a 
Moratiry. 


All the above by Davin WiLtiams. 
Ctavicero’s History or Mexico. Translated by Cullen. 2 vols, 
4to. Lond. 1787. 
Brown's ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 
*,.* Correspondents sending Lists of Books Wanted are requested 
to send their names. 
*," Letters, stating particulars and lowest 
to be sent to Mr. Bett, Publisher o 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 


as carriage free, 
“NOTES AND 





PMotices tao Correspondents. 

Ursvta. How may a letter be forwarded to this Correspondent? 

J. D., who writes to us respecting the monument of Archbishop 
Chicheley at Canterbury, is referred to the article on Emaciated 
Monumental Effigies in our No. for the %rd Oct. last ; and 
the various other communications on the same subject there re- 
Serred to. 

W. P. A. has been anticipated with respect to Cromwell's Set- 
mon by our valued Correspondent Mr. Crossiey, in No. 158. 
p. 447. 

T. WaRrincTon, who writes to us on the subject of Booty's 
Case, will probably find as much information as he requires @ 
reference to pp. 40. 93. 170. of our 3rd Volume. 

Moravian Hymns. Will H. B.C. (Vol. v., p. 30.) and J. 0. 
(Vol. v., p. 492.) enable us to put them in correspondence with é 
minister of the church of the United Brethren, who destres to com- 
municate with them on the subject of the Moravian Hymn 
in their possession ? 

Spes. We have a letier waiting for this Correspondent. How 
can we forward it? 

Tue Scnotar. This periodical, about which our Correspondent 
Mr. Fores inquires, was published at Preston. Its title 18 The 
Scholar, conducted by the Pupils of the Preston Grammar Schi 
and the passage referred to by the quondam Editor (in “ N.& Q» 
Vol. vi., p. 425.) was in the 5th No., published May 30, 1850, p. 5- 

J.M. (Oxford). We shail be glad to receive the Notes 1 
Serred to. 

De Navorscner. T. v. L. received. We have not seen De 
Navorscher since the third part of Vol. LI. 

“ Nores anp Querigs” is published at noon on Friday, 30 that 
the Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's 
and deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 
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UTTA PERCHA TUBING. 
(i rs Secuisies havi ~teg 
fost ingyen ern 


$c. Hacker, Surveyor to the Bed- 
fi « Office of Works, Woburn Park. 
Jan 10, 1852. 


« In answer to your inquiries respecting the 
Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Suctions, I find 
thst the water has n-t affected it in the least, 
although it will eat lead through in two years ; 
ve have adopted it largely on account of being 
cheaper than lead, much easier fixed, and a 
mare perfect job. 

“ Yours, &c. C. HACKER.” 

NB. zm © Company's Illustrated Circulars, 
containing instructions to p “1-7 for joining 
tubes, lining ms &c., will be forwarded on 
the receipt of three postage stamps. 


GUTTA PERCHA Courant, 
>. me 18. Wharf Road, City Road, 
da. 





ESTERN LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 


3 PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON. 
Founded A.D. 1842. 


Directors. 
Bicknell, Esq. 


F Valier, Ea Freeman, 


Fuller, 

J. Henry Goodhart, Esq. 
T. Grissell, Esq. 
James Hunt, Esq. 
J. Arscott Lethbridge, Esq. 
E. Lucas, Esq 
James L. 7s Seager, Esq. 
4. Basie White Esq. 
Joseph Carter Wood, Esq. 


Trustees. 
W. Whateley, Esq., QC. 
L. C. Humfrey. Esq., Q.C. 
George Drew, Esq. 

Connulting Counsel. — Sir Wm. P. Wood, M.P. 
Physician. — William Rich. Basham, M.D. 
Bankers. Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., 
Sharing Cross. 
VALUABLE PRIVILEGE. 


POLICIES effected in this Office do not be- 
come void through temporary difficulty in pay- 
ing 5 a. as permission is given upon 

application to suspend the payment at interest, 
— to the conditions detailed in the Pro- 


of Rates of Premium for Assuring 

with a Share in three-fourths of the 
Profits :— 

Ag tif ¢ 2s.d. 

U- = «1M 4] B- = -210 8 

M- - -118 8] 37- - -218 6 

M- = -«245] @- = -382 





ARTHUR —w -~--y M.A., F.R.A.S., 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. Second Edition, 
vith material additions INDUSTRIAL IN- 
STMENT and EMIGRATION, being a 
TREATISE, on ENED IT BUILDING SO- 
CIETIES, =, ond on the General Frineiples of 
exempli im the Cases o 
Freehold La Land Societies, Building Companies, 
ae. me Mathematical Appendix on Com- 
ot terest and Life Assurance. By AR- 
UR say EY, M.A.., ay A 
urance Society, 3. 
Sunt, Lond 








“ When Greeks join'’d Greeks, then was the tug 
of war.” 


Recently published, 12mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
HE BOOK OF FAMILIAR 


| 


QUOTATIONS, containing the hack- | 


neyed Quotations in daily use, with names of 
authors, and the places in their works where 
they are to 


WHITTAKER & CO. 





LASSICAL EDUCATION IN 
J FRANCE.—A married gentleman, of 
literary habits, a graduate and repeated prize- 
man of Cambridge, who has resided many oY 
— France, receives into his family THREE 
PUPILS, to whom with his own children he 
wholly devotes his time. He will have va- 
cancies at Christmas; terms 100 guineas per 
annum. References of the highest character 
can be given. 


Address H. I. D., Notes and Queries Office, 
186. Fleet Street. 


}AU-DE-VIE.— This Pure 

4 PALE “BRANDY is of a peculiarly 
wholesome character, possessing all the virtues 
of the finest old COGN AC, without its acidity ; 
and equally well enduring the ordeal of cold 
or hot water. In French bottles with French 
labels, 30s. per dozen, bottles included, or 14s. 
by the imperial gallon. Only the immense 
consumption consequent upon universal ap- 
proval oud enable us to afford our pure 
“EA E-VIE” at half the price usually 
charged = the coarse whisky-flavoured spirit 
so largely imported under that denomination. 


HENRY BRETT and Co., 
Qld Furnivel’s Distillery, Holborn. 





EAL AND SOR Ss EIDER 

DOWN QUILTS are made in _ three 
Varieties, — the BORDERED QUIL’ om the 
PLAIN QUILT, and the DUVET. The 
Bordered ilt is in the usual form of Bed 
Quilts, and is a most elegant and luxurious 
article. The Plain Quilt is smaller, and - 
useful as an extra covering on the bed, as 
wrapper in the carriage, or on the couch. The 
Duvet is a loose case filled with Eider Down 
asin general use on the Continent. Lists of 
Prices and Sizes sent free by Post, on applica- 
tion to 


HEAL & SON'S Bedding Factory, 
196. Tottenham Court Road. 


I 





ALPH’S SERMON PAPER, 
iY — This approved Paper is particularly 
deserving the notice of the Clergy, as, from its 
particular form (each page measuring 5j by 9 
inches), it will contain more matter than the 
size in ordinary use; and, from the width 
being narrower, is much more easy to read : 
adapted for expeditious writing with either the 
quill or metallic pen; price 5s. per ream. 
Sample on application. 


ENVELOPE PAPER. — To 
identify the contents with the address and 
postmark, important in all business communi- 
cations ; it admits of three clear pages (each 
measuring 5} by 8 inches), for correspondence, 
it saves time and is more economical. Price 
98, 6d. per ream. 


F. W. RALPH, Manufacturing Stationer, 
36. Throgmorton Street, Bank. 





HOTOGRAPHIC POR- 
TRAITS and VIEWS by the 0 Collodion 
and Waxed Paper Process. pparatus, Ma- 
terials, and Pure Chemical Preparation for the 
above processes, Superior Todiz Collodion, 
known by the name of Collodio-iodide or Xylo- 
sotiae of Silver, 9d. peroz. Pyro-gallic Acid, 
. perdrachm. Acetic Acid, suited for Collodion 
Pictures Sd. peroz. Crystallizable and per- 
feetly pure, on which the success of the Calo- 
typist so much depends, is. per oz. Canson 
Frere's Negat ive Paper, 3s.; Positive do., 4s. 6d.; 
La Croix, 3s. ; Turner, 3s. Whatman’s Nega- 
tive and Positive, 3s. per quire. Iodized Waxed 
Paper, 10s. 6¢. per quire. Sensitive Paper 
ready for the Camera, and warranted to keep 
from fourteen to twenty days, with directions 
= use, 119, 9s. per doz. ; Iodized, only 6s. per 
OZ. 
GEORGE KNIGHT & SONS (sole Agents 
for Voightlander & Sons’ celebrated Lenses), 
Foster Lane, London. 





7 WwW , " 
i+ NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PROCESS.—Collodio-TLodide, 1s. per oz.— 
Pure Pyro-gallic Acid, 3s. per drachm— Acetic 
Acid for the glass processes, &/. per oz.—Acetic 
Acid (warranted to stand Nitrate of Silver), 
ls. per oz.—Iodide of Potassium, 1s. 6d. per oz. 
Every other Toy ration and material for Pho- 
tography. hornthwaite's Guide to Pho- 
tography, ok “Edition just published, 1s. each 
Part ; free by post, 2s. 6d. 
HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, & WOOD, 
— 123 and 121. Newgate Street, London. 

















pao IGRAPHY. —C ollodion 

(lodized with the Ammonio-Iodide of 
Silver).— J. B. HOCKIN & CO., Chemists, 289, 
Strand, were the first in England who pub- 
lished the application of this agent (see A the- 
neum, Aug. lth). heir Collodion (price 
9d. per oz.) retains its extraordinary sensitive- 
ness, tenacity, and colour unimpaired for 
months: it may be exported to any climate, 
and the Todizing Compound mixed as rex uired, 

B. HOC Xx ). manufacture PURE > 
CHEMICALS | ond all APPARATUS with 
the latest Improvements adapted for all the 
Photographic and Daguerr‘otype processes, 
Cameras for Developing in the open Country. 
GLASS BATHS adapted to any Camera. 
Lenses from the best Makers. Waxed and 
Iodized Papers, &c. 


i= .O-IODIDE OF SILV ER.— 
IMPORTANT CAUTION. MR. R. 
W. THOMAS cautions Photographers against 
unprincipled persons who (from the fact of 
Xyloidin and Collodion being synonymous 
terms) would lead them to imagine that the 
inferior compound sold by them at half the 
price is identical with his preparation. This 
shallow deception, of course, is soon detected ; 
but in order to prevent such dishonourable 
practice, each bottle sent from his Establish- 
ment is stamped with a red label. bearing his 
signature —to counterfeit which is felony. — 
Testimonials from the most eminent scientific 
men of the day corroborate the statement, that 
no available instantaneous pats raphic agent 
has been discovered which uces ghete- 
graphs, either negative or puulive, of such pe 
fect beauty and definition as the X lo Tobide 
of Silver, prepared solely by RICHARD W. 
THOMAS, Chemist, &c., 10. Pall Mall. 

N.B. Manufacturer of the purest Photo- 
graphic Chemicals. 





P HOTOGRA PHY. — The 
AMMONTO- IODIDE OF SILVER in 
Collodion rice Gd. per oz.), 


x prepared by 
DEL ‘A TOU HE & CO., 


Photographists and 


| Operative Chemists, 147. Oxford Street, has now 


stood the test of Twelvemonth’s use ; and for 
a Portraits, or Views on Glass, cannot 
in the beautiful results it pro- 
dices Speci YT either Negative or Positive, 
can seen epusieation. MESSRS. DE- 
L. A TOUCHE % e CO. supply Apparatus with the 
Most recent sepreversttae, PURE CHE- 
“ALS, PREPARED SENSITIVE PA- 
PERS, and every Article connected with 
Photography on Paper or Glass. Paintings, 
megane Etchings, and Works of Art co- 
»ied in their Glass Room at Moderate Charges. 
Fastruction given in the Art. 
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OTHIC ORNAMENTS, 

FT Being a Series of Examples of enriched 

Details and Accessories of the Architecture of 

. Drawn fom existing Authori- 

ties by JAMES K. COLLING, Architect. 
2 vols. 4to., 71. 10s., cloth. 


London : GEORGE BELL, 186. Fleet Street. 


| ETAILS OF GOTHIC AR- 


CHITECTURE, by J. K. COLLING, 

Architect, price 2s.6d. No. XXIV. contains: 

Window, west end of south 
(St. Mark's) Chapel, Bristol. 

Door in chancel, North Petherton Church, 
Somersetshire 

West Doorway in Tower, Islip Church, Nor- 
thamptonshire. 

Battlements of Tower. North Petherton 
Church, Somersetshire. 

‘Wea, Beerwey, Abstar Church, Gloucester- 

ire. 


London : DAVID BOGT 
BELL, Fleet 5 


aisle, Mayor's 


JE, — GEORGE 


Now ready, 
each, Parts 1. 
monthly. 
\YCLOPEDIA BIBLIOGRA- 
) PHICA: a Library Manual of Theolo- 

gical and General Literature, and Guide for 

Authors, Preachers, Students, and Literary 

Men, Analytical, Bibliographical, and Bio- 

grapaical. 

* This indispensable companion to the li- 
brary of every theological student." — Votes 
and Queries. 

A Prospectus sent free on receipt of a postage 
stamp. 


r-royal octavo, price 2s. 6d. 
Land III. To be continued 


London: JAMES DARLING, 81. Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 





TOTICES OF SEPULCHRAL 
i MONUMENTS in E —_ Chard hes ; 
bi a numerous Illustrati B 

. HASTINGS KELKE, 
Be auchamp. 

“Such a Manual as Mr 
useful.” — The Britannia. 

GEORGE COX, 18. King Street, Covent 

Garden. 


ns. y 
Rec & ‘of Drayton 


Kelke’s is most 





_ ’ 
\HE EDITOR of the “ Chro- 
nological New Testament" intends to 
issue, in January next, the OLD TESTA- 
MENT, in acimilar f wm, with IMPORTANT 
ENLARGEMENTS in the way of general 
utility. 
the New Testament, it is proposed to embody 
the chief variations to be found in the Oriental 
Interpreters ; viz. in the Samaritan (both), the 
Septuagint, the Vulgate, the Syriac, the Arabic, 
the Ethiopic, the Persic, and the Chaldee Pa- 
Taphrases ; so as to put ordinary readers in sub- 
stantial possession of all that is valuable in the 
expensive Polyglot of Walton, The Work, at 
the same time, will be adapted to the ordinary 
classes of readers, who will thus have the 
means of employing rar Brats as rts own In- 
TRAPRETER ! THE GREAT OBJECTS ACCOMPLISHED 
nerve Tue Removator Antirictat Hinprances, 
anv rar Scrrty or Ampie as weet as or Jv- 
prerecsty Crassrpmep Mareriacs, for “ com- 
paring spiritual things with spiritual." 


Recently published, in fep. 4to. 5s. 


THE CHRONOLOGICAL 
NEW TESTAMENT. 

“ An excellent edition.” 

“ A most praiseworthy attempt." 
Queries. 

“ Judicious and useful."’ — G 
gazine. 


ROBERT B. BLACKADER, 
Row. 


—Theological Critic. 
*". Notes and 


ntleman's Ma- 


13. Paternoster 


This day, price 2s, 6¢.—By Post, 3s. 
HE IRISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. VILI., December, 1852. 
Cowrenrts : 


I. UNTRANSLATED NOVELISTS = 
ALPHONSE KARR. 

Il. ae NPS OF THE STREETS OF 

JUBLI id AND ANECDOTES OF 

r TY AND CILIZENS BE- 

FORE THE UNION. 


IIl. LADY BLESSINGTON. 

IV. MR. WORSAAE ON THE DANES 
AND NORWEGIANS IN IRE- 
LAND. 

V. THACKERAY'S “ ESMOND.” 
VI. HEAD’S TOUR IN IRELAND. 
INDEX TO VOL. Il. 
No. LX. will appear on the Ist March, 1853. 


Dublin: W. B. KELLY, &. Grafton Street. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 
Edinburgh : OLIV ER & BOYD 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR 
GARDENS. 


HE GARDENERS’ CHRO- 
NICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GA- 
ZETTE, 
(The Horticultural Part edited by PROF. 
LINDLEY) 


Of Saturday, November 20, contains Articles on 





In addition to the improvements of | 





Bread roots 
Budding, spring 
Butter, furnipy 

a were horticultu- 


Cat ttle feeding, by Mr. 
Go 


Cornwall Horticultu- | 


ral Society 
Crystal Palace, new 
Dart moth, common 
(with engraving) 
Farm buildings, port- 
able, by Mr. Almack 
F Sealeny Agricultural 


F = out door, by Mr. 
Arche 


Food plants 
Gardening under 
glass, by Mr. Russell 
Grass, silk 
Guernsey Li 
Herbarium, 
rinis’ 
Hollyhocks in pots 
Honduras, silk grass of 
Isle of Wight, appear- 
ance 0 
Lane's ( Messrs.) nur- 


ly 
Gaspar- 


sery 
Lily, Guernsey 
Manure, offal as 
Millet, uses and _ cul- 

ture of, by Mr. Wal- 


ace 
Orchids, British 
Pashley on Pauperism 

and Poor Laws rev. 
Picadilla, to make 


Picquotiane 
| Piants increase in bulk 
without poares, by 
r. Mec 
Potatoes, Cuthill’ splan 
of growing 
Brgatens, substitutes 
| Psoralea esculenta 
| mews, miscella- 


Roots, to store, by Mr. 
Cuthill 


Seettoting, by Mr. 


Seeding, thin 

Sheep, to house 

Skimmia japonica, by 
Mr. Fortune 

Snails, to destroy, by 
ir. Taber 

Straw chaff, cut, by 

r. Mechi 

‘Tynend- stent, by Mr. 

Tide, high, by Mr. 
Thompson 

Tomatoes, use of green 

Te trade, the, by 

Sdwards 

Turnips, taste of, in 
butter 

Vegetables, winter, by 
Mr. Cuthill 
eather, impossibility 
of predicting the, by 


. Arago 
Yeast, substitute for 





THE GARDENERS’ CHRO- 


NICLE and AGRICl 


JLTURAL GAZETTE 


contains, in addition to the above, the Covent 
Garden, Mark Lane Smithfield, and Liverpool 
rices, with returns from the Potato, Hop, Hay, 


. Timber, Bark, Wool, and Seed M 
Newspaper , with a condensed 


and a complete 


arkets. 


account of all the transactions of the week. 


ORDER of any Newsvender. 
Advertisements, 5. Upper Wellington 8 


Covent Garden, Londo 


OFFICE for 
Street, 





| 4to., 


Tre: gra) 
| and MO SICI ANS.’ 
from the Publisher's Stock: — 


NOTES AND QUER 
from November 1849, to June 1852, Vols, 
IL. in one, hf. bd. calf; Vols. ILL Iv. 
cloth beards. Price 3i. 3s. 


*** The earlier volumes of NOTES 
QUERIES are very difficult to be 


BRANDE’S QUARTE 
JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain, f 
commencement in 1816 to its o 
1831. pe mend in_32 vols. Svo., with 
lume of nmeral Index, bound very 
numerous Engravings, 3/. 15s. 


BRITISH CYCLOPADIA 
ARTS and SCIENCES, Manufactures, 
merce, Literature, History, Ge 
lities, Biography, Natural Hi 
Criticism, and Theology. Ten 

with the Atlas o' Maps bound ia 
parate > ge half calf, gilt, very 


} 40. laa 


DUGDALE'’S (SIR WM.) M@ 
ANGLICANUM, 
i, with the Continuation 
together with the percent of 
Cathedral, and of the No 


NASTICON A 
al 


| and Chief Collegiate Churches ry the 


Root crops, effect of | 


| ings by Hollar, and others, 4 





of York, forming 4 vols. folio, calf, nest, 
form, iliust with numerous Fine 
al. 14s. 6d. 


KING'S (EDWARD) MUNE 
MENTA ANTIQUA, or Observations 
Ancient Castles, including Remarks om 
whole Progress of Architecture 
as well as Military, in Great Britain, 
the Corresponding Changes, Laws, and 
toms, &c., 4 vols. folio, half calf, neat, 
rous Plates of Antiquities, very scarce, 


QUARTERLY (THE) 
VIEW, from its Commencement in 
the end of 1851, with the FOUR 
complete, 89 vols. 8vo. in uniform 
ing, only 13/. !3s. 


MORERI, GRAND 
TIONNAIRE HISTORIQUE, § vols, 
ne copy handsomely und, calf, 
22, 128. 6d. 


NEWCASTLE'S (W.CA 
DISH, DUKE OF) GENERAL 8 
HORSEMANSHIP in all its B 
2 vols. large folio, calf, gilt, fine copy, oe 
and curious Engravings, the oi 
in the French edition, 1/. 8s. 


sy Q 
ENGLI HISTORIC 
SOCIETY'S —: 2. aoe Bede 
Rennius, Gildas, Richard of Devizes 

of Malmesbury, 2 vols.; Roger cer W 
5 vols.; Nicholas Trivet, | vol. In all 
lumes, very rare, price 61. 16s. 


JOHN MILLER, 43. C 
Street, Trafalgar Square. 
<< 
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